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a ‘“‘churchman” who says, as if it had some bearing 
upon the case, that the bishops of London have sat in 
Fulham Palace without a single break for thirteen hun- 
dred years. But the historic continuity of a church 
is not determined by the chair a man sits in, or the roof 
that shelters him, or the place in which he worships. 
Suppose the Mohammedans should claim that the mosque 
in Constantinople, which was once the Christian Church 
of St. Sophia, proves that Mohammedanism was estab- 
lished in Constantinople over thirteen hundred years 
ago, instead of, as is commonly supposed, at the advent 
of the Turks about five hundred years ago. The state- 
ment, ‘“‘An Anglo-Saxon or a Latin, London’s historic 
see has sat in,” proves nothing unless one wishes to 
assert that the Anglican Church is coterminous and 
identical with the Church of Rome. 


ed 


Att, decent citizens, socialist and anti-socialist alike, 
are outraged and insulted by the ranting of anarchists 
who make a business of stirring up strife and exciting 
idle men to hatred of their more fortunate neighbors 
and rioting as a means of livelihood. ‘There are wicked 
rich men. They ought to be watched, exposed, and 
punished. There is a kind of prosperity that thrives 
on selfishness. It ought to be restricted and condemned. 
There is a kind of poverty which is the result of idleness, 
improvidence, and a vicious disposition. It ought not 
to be encouraged, but restrained and corrected. There 
is poverty which follows misfortune. It ought to be 
met with sympathy and helpfulness. There are men 
and women who are now poor, so far as money goes, 
but who are rich in hope, courage, and industry. All 
they ask or need is opportunity and fair play. The 
majority of the rich men and women of the .country 
are the children of the poor. 


a 


SOME recent occurrences have brought again into 
circulation light-minded remarks concerning the sowing 
of wild oats by young men. Let it be noted in passing 
that such remarks are never made about the escapades 
of young women. In the case of young men they are 
limited mostly to indulgence in drink and voluntary 
association with bad company. ‘These are excused 
because they are supposed to be pleasant vices, the 
result of exuberant good spirits and a desire to see the 
world. But when a slight over-indulgence in these 
pleasures brings a young man into court, he and his 
friends find it very difficult to speak lightly of the sowing 
of wild oats; and in after days, no matter how correct 
his behavior, the court record puts him at a disadvantage 
in all business transactions and makes the task of his 
biographer difficult. It is notable that the sowing of 
wild oats, while it may include a little gambling, does 
not cover a little lying, a little stealing, a little forgery, 
or even a little cheating at cards. 


es 


JUDGED by the misery it causes, both to those who 
suffer from the disease and to those who indirectly 
suffer the consequences of it, tuberculosis, or ‘‘old- 
fashioned consumption,’ stands easily first as an evil 
to be abated. All the wars of the world for the last 
fifty years have not caused so many deaths as this one 
preventable disease. In dealing with some evils we 
have to meet the difficulty that the sinners or the 
sufferers are enamored of the things that destroy them 
or which cause them to offend. We have to fight against 
the appetites, the selfishness, and the wilful wrong- 
doing of many evil-doers. But tuberculosis is a pre- 
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ventable disease. Nobody wants it, nobody needs it, 
its causes are now known, the means of prevention are 
at hand. All that is needed is concerted effort to bring 
knowledge, scientific methods, and humane treatment 
to bear upon those who are exposed or already in- 
fected by this disease, which causes one death in every 
seven, a proportion which is not noticed as it ought to 
be, because the majority who suffer and die are poor, 
unknown, and by necessity driven to endure the tender 
mercies of those who own and build unsanitary tene- 
ments or, still worse, rent them long after they are 
drenched with pestilential vapors. 


The Prayer of a Life. 


If men and women pray for temporal gifts and bless- 
ings, they will have many and surprising answers to 
prayer. If men and women do their duty, live up to 
their opportunities, and seek occasions for usefulness, 
and do not pray for such gifts and blessings, they, also, 
will have wonderful things happen to them of the kind 
which come to others as answers to prayer. Now it is 
impossible to make the man who prays for money and 
opportunity believe, when they come, that his prayer 
has not moved the hand that moves the world, and so 
brought about the thing he desired. It is also sometimes 
difficult for one who recognizes in daily life the work of a 
universal providence to be patient as he ought to be with 
one who has only learned so much of the lesson of faith 
as to believe that he must importune his Father in heaven 
for good gifts as the condition of receiving them. 

We know that appeal will be made to the teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles to sustain the doctrine that a con- 
dition of receiving good gifts is asking for them. But 
a sympathetic study of the life of Jesus does not compel 
us to accept for him anything but such a cheerful trust 
in the divine providence that he could rest his head upon 
the lap of earth at night, after the toil and excitement of 
a day in Jerusalem or contact with the multitude at the 
sea of Galilee, with serene and perfect trust, with a con- 
fidence that, without his asking, the right thing would 
come to him, and the will of the Father would be done. 
The greatest lesson of trust ever taught the world is to 
be found in those words attributed to him, ‘‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” 

It is a wholesome lesson for young people, men and 
women beginning the journey or the voyage or the 
battle of life, call it what we will, that this world is so 
ordered and such arrangements have been making for 
many generations that there is now an open door of 
opportunity provided for every whole-hearted person 
who earnestly desires to be a useful member of society, 
and to do something worth doing for its own sake. ‘The 
men and women whom the world delights to honor, 
the men and women who stand foremost as leaders and 
exemplars of that which is best in human life and con- 
duct, have seen this doctrine illustrated in many wonder- 
ful ways, and yet the best of them sometimes went to 
the cross, the gallows, the headsman’s axe, or the stake. 

This is not a holiday world. It is so arranged as to 
lend itself readily to the training of heroes. The heroic 
life must be lived in the face of disappointment by men 
and women who, after giving themselves mind, might, 
and strength, to the telling of truth and the doing of 
righteousness, must be content, in the end, to suffer 
loss and endure obloquy, finding their highest joy in the 
doing of the Will, and the consciousness that through 
their loss and suffering the Will is done and the divine 
order maintained. Nevertheless, the ancient Hebrew 
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doctrine, written large in the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
the sayings of the Preacher, is that health, wealth, long 
life, and happiness are the legitimate, proper, and to be 
expected rewards of industry, thrift, temperance, and 
honorable enterprise. As a rule, in the majority of 
cases, this doctrine may be verified by experience. 
The young person who begins life with habits conforming 
to these principles and with enthusiasm for humanity 
offers, in his own person and conduct, the most winning 
prayer which can be expressed in words; for prayer is, 
after all, nothing but ‘‘the soul’s sincere desire uttered 
or unexpressed.” 

The doctrine that by prayer one can directly control 
the course of events is often harmful when it is carried 
out of common life and applied to events which seem to 
_ have a miraculous character. When Moody, the great 
revivalist, represented what was probably his honest 
belief, that his prayer in a great storm at sea saved the 
steamer from wreck and his fellow-passengers from 
sudden death, he convinced a few, but he supplied some 
with what was considered proof that he was a fanatic, 
and others with evidence that he was an untrustworthy 
charlatan. Those who believed his doctrine, and that 
they also might do similar things, putting their faith 
to the test, were sorely disappointed; and there are to-day 
innumerable broken-hearted people who prayed with all 
their might that health, life, and safety might be granted 
to their dearest friends and without avail. Believing 
the doctrine, they torment themselves with the idea 
that their own unworthiness was the cause of failure, 
whereas there is nothing in human experience to justify 
faith expressing itself in that form. Those who main- 
tain it, however, will have an ample store of miraculous 
records to draw upon for the proof that God does con- 
duct the affairs of the outer world in accordance with 
the wishes of his children. Into the question of miracles 
we do not need to go, however. It ought to suffice for 
the devout person to believe, and to learn by experience, 
that the prayer of faith is answered in the inner life, 
and that many wonderful things may happen in the 
quickening of vital energies, in the renewal of courage, 
in maintaining the mood of patience, endurance, and 
long-suffering which have often carried trusting souls 
through many pains and perils and brought them out 
into a large place. For the enlargement of the spiritual 
nature, the quickening of spiritual perceptions, the 
increasing of spiritual power, no limit need be set, or 
ought to be set, by those who believe that man is really 
the child of God, sharing his nature, sharing also the 
divine possibilities of eternal life. But for the young it 
may suffice to hold a less ardent and strenuous faith, and 
to trust that right doing, right living, right thinking, 
and good purposes are things that so exactly suit the 
constitution of this world in which we live that Divine 
Providence may be trusted to provide a way, and even 
to give to his beloved good things while they sleep. 


Pretty Good and Best. 


The anniversary number of the Atlantic Monthly 
must have turned the minds of many back to the time 
when it first shone upon us. Not only was it a new 
joy, but in many communities it had practically a free 
field. Of course there were English quarterlies and 
the North American Review and the Christian Exam- 
tmer, These, however, were for scholars, not those 
seeking the solace of polite letters. Here in New Eng- 
land its chief competitor was Harper’s Magazine. ‘Those 
whose preferences were for accounts of sceneries and 
peoples and manners and customs inclined to Harper’s. 
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Those who preferred the poem, the tale, the currents 
of contemporary thought as set forth in the essay, 
turned to the Atlantic. For a happy period we were 
offered the choice of two excellencies with no competing 
commonplace. With this memory we look back upon 
our youth with peculiar thankfulness. That we read 
the very best was not due to our superior taste, but to 
the fact that there was little else for us. We would have 
read the Black Cat and the Smart Set, but—oh, joy! 
they were not for us. By a benevolent necessity we 
were saved from feeble writing and tawdry pictures, 
and kept to the finer wit and the clearer wisdom and the 
sweeter grace. Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, - Lowell, 
Hawthorne, and Mrs. Stowe month by month, and no 
poorer attractions to entice us from them! 

Now the situation is how different! A glance over 
any considerable news-stand may take in fifty maga- 
zines, a few of them of high order, the most of them 
catchpenny affairs. That the latter are generously 
purchased is evident from their continued existence; 
that they therefore compete with unhappy success with 
those of better quality is indisputable inference. Prob- 
ably the average fifty might be reduced to twenty 
without loss to letters and the very great advantage 
of the reading public. Not that those we would winnow 
out would be necessarily very bad, but only pretty good; 
and the pretty good is not wholly friendly to our welfare 
if it come between us and the very best. Mediocrities 
that we might otherwise rejoice in haveh eavy charges 
against them when they tempt from excellencies. This 
is a formula of yet wider application, Newspapers 
also may be brought to judgment under it. We want 
able and conscientious newspapers. We have such, 
of course; but we compel them to struggle for existence 
with a swarm of inferior sheets, putting forth every 
manner of decoy to win readers to themselves. Grant 
these not pernicious, they yet are withholding mul- 
titudes from far better resource. And not only do they 
thus do their readers a disservice, they put farther off 
the time when we shall have newspapers greater and 
better than the greatest and best we now enjoy, yet cheap 
as the cheapest which we daily meet. Such newspapers 
may be, yet that they may be they must have the 
field more largely to themselves. In the domain of 
books, too, we have like example. Popular books we 
have, written by the most gifted pens,—travels, history, 
biography, fiction,—but we allow feebler authors with 
their paltry work to draw interest from them. Es- 
pecially manifest is this in our public libraries. Every 
year there is brought to them a new instalment of 
fiction to be read and superseded: this year’s stories, 
hardly more than this year’s fashions, will do for next 
year. ‘There on the shelves are the master story-tellers, 
whom any tyro among books should find. The literary 
ephemera may not be in their nature bad, yet is their 
influence to be deprecated. In them a confectionery 
which only pleases the palate is preferred to the bread 
by which men live. And what illustration to the same 
tenor do we meet in our politics when we refuse our 
suffrage to the high man because he is high, and give 
it to the lower man because he is lower, when in the 
calculations of availability the man of the people is 
preferred to the man above the people, the good fellow 
who is unfit to the distinguished citizen nobly qualified! 

The moral thus presented is a widely neglected one, 
and for that reason needs to be brought to the fore. 
The pretty good, or even poor, which we may rightly 
favor when there is nothing better for us is morally 
forbidden when the better is before us. The smile 
we bestow upon mediocrity is a relative frown upon 
excellence. By it we give our influence to keep the 
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better in abeyance and perpetuate the poorer in its 
place. Paltry magazines rather than high ones, feeble 
books rather than great ones, good fellows rather than 
good men, are not preferences which we indulge to 
ourselves alone. There is a larger and higher interest 
which we are bound to consider. Indeed the categorical 
imperative here confronts us with its austere requirement. 
The standards asked of us in our outward life and our 
inward life are quite analogous. A mother said? to 
her musical son, whose habits were taking on’a*dubious 
look: ‘‘You are zealous for classic music. I fear you 
forget that there are classic morals.” Classic morals, 
the words bring before us a standard unequivocal 
indeed, but with which moral sanity cannot quarrel. 
And an easy-going virtue, an average cleanliness, an 
honesty that will do, a truthfulness of fair degree, and a 
duty that is second best bear close moral resemblance 
to the pretty fair literature and the pretty good press 
and the not intolerable politics which our careless good 
nature and our accommodating indifference and our 
intellectual and moral inertia patronize and so foster. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Four Days in Four States. 


The mild weather has made the work of an itinerant 
less arduous than usual. I have not, at this writing, 
encountered any of the expected hardships of winter 
travel. At Montreal January 5, I found cold weather 
and fine sleighing, but nowhere else have.I yet discovered 
any snow and very little ice. Saturday, the 18th, I 
took train to Schenectady, N.Y., and found pleasant 
hospitality awaiting me at the Mohawk Club. On 
Sunday was dedicated the attractive new chapel of the 
Unitarian Society. The growth of this young church in 
a city where all the traditions are intensely orthodox 
has been slow, but healthy. The society was organized 
seven years ago and held its earlier meetings in un- 
attractive down-town halls and later in the rooms of 
the Carnegie Library. It found its constituency almost 
exclusively among the new-comers to the city and 
largely among the young men who came to Schenectady 
to enter the employ of the General Electric Company. 
Gradually numbers and resources have developed. 
Three years ago, aided by friends in the older churches, 
a very convenient lot was secured, and now the gener- 
osity and self-denial of the people, aided by the Alliance 
and a $5,o00 gift from the Association, have enabled 
the society to build this tasteful and cheerful chapel. 
The next step will be self-support, then the building of 
the complete church (the present chapel becoming the 
Sunday-school room), and then the building of a par- 
sonage. The designs for this handsome group of build- 
ings are ready and all is being worked out judiciously 
and harmoniously. Schenectady is one of the most 
rapidly growing cities in the country. Fifteen years 
ago there were some seventeen thousand people there 
and now there are said to be seventy-seven thousand. 
The extension of the great works of the General Electric 
Company and the American Locomotive Company 
account for this phenomenal growth in population. 
The First Unitarian Church, fittingly housed in a resi- 
dence neighborhood where but few churches as yet exist, 
has a prosperous future before it and will justify the 
confidence and good will with which the churches have 
aided it. It enjoys the business guidance of some 
earnest and able laymen, the allegiance of a considerable 
number of young married people and an unusually 
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large proportion of single young men, and the leadership 
of an alert and progressive minister, Rev. Albert W. 
Clark. 

I left the evening service at Schenectady to the care 
of my colleagues, Mr. Badger, Miss Low, Mr. Stewart, 
and the ministers from Albany and Troy, and journeyed 
by night to Pittsburg, Pa. There our buoyant minister 
of the Allegheny, or North Side, Church took me in 
charge. We visited the centrally situated lot which 
the Association bought last year for the future use of 
the North Side congregation, looked into the noble 
Carnegie Hall where the congregation now worships, 
inspected the neighborhood, discussed the plans of the 
proposed church, and painted pictures of coming tri- 
umph on the curtain of the future. Then an hour’s 
conference with our earnest missionary at McKeesport, 
a bustling, smoky Pittsburg suburb, and then a lunch 
with the trustees of the North Side Church and the 
Pittsburg ministers at the handsome Duquesne Club. 
The North Side Church, which is some two years old, 
has, under Mr. Clayton’s vigorous leadership, a strong 
membership and a large semi-detached constituency. 
It is time to build an adequate church on the new lot 
facing the park. After an earnest discussion the gentle- 
men at the table started a subscription paper with pledges 
amounting to $3,000. The North Side Church is a 
metropolitan proposition and to build suitably will 
require the assistance of many people. Mr. Clayton 
will now circulate the subscription paper in his own 
congregation, the people of the First Church in Pittsburg 
will assist, and then friends in the older churches else- 
where will be given a chance to help build this new 
power-house of spiritual freedom and moral efficiency 
in one of the great centres of American life. 

Two afternoon hours (and a nap) brought me to 
Youngstown, Ohio, where Mr. Beers and the officers 
of his society met me and drove me at once to view the 
lot which the Association has bought for the use of the 
Unitarian Society, and, in the gathering dusk, to see 
what I could of the residential part of the city. It is 
a situation curiously like that at Schenectady. The 
old city of Youngstown is no more attractive than it 
used to be, but to the North is growing a great new city 
of comfortable houses, handsome estates, well-paved 
and parked and lighted streets, and—practically no 
churches. The old strongholds of Presbyterianism are 
still down in the smoky dinginess of the industrial city. 
Our ample lot is situated in the new residence section 
and is rapidly growing in value. All the trustees met 
me at supper at the club and we enjoyed animated talk 
about the future of the enterprise. The membership 
is not yet large enough, nor are the resources substantial 
enough, to justify an immediate building project, but 
the society is composed of the right kind of people, 
the city is growing fast, the spirit of the community is 
daily more tolerant, and our society, if it fails not in 
pluck and patience, will reap in due season. The move- 
ment deserves the hearty co-operation of the sister 
churches. , ; 

Another railroad jaunt brought me a stationary bed 
in Cleveland, where, on Tuesday morning, I had the 
pleasure of meeting in the study of the Church of the 
Unity my associates, Mr. Charles W. Ames of St. 
Paul and President Southworth of Meadville, a committee 
of the directors of the Association, with Rev. W. M. 
Backus of Chicago and Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 
land, an informal committee representing the directors 
of the Western Conference. The conference, though un- 
official, was none the less profitable and perhaps all the 
more frank and friendly, and the conferees parted witha 
better understanding of some of our vexed problems and 
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a healthy sense of brotherhood and fellowship in a com- 
mon work. A night train brought me back to my desk 
and the pile of delayed business in Boston. 

SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics, 


In transmitting to Congress Secretary Taft’s report 
on the condition of the Philippines on January 27 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote: ‘‘If we had followed the advice 
of the misguided persons who wished us to turn the 
islands loose and let them suffer whatever fate might 
befall them, they would have already passed through 
a period of complete and bloody chaos, and would now 
undoubtedly be the possession of some other power, 
which, there is every reason to believe, would not have 
done as we have done.” After pointing out the ‘‘real 
advances’? made by the islanders, the President ob- 
served: ‘‘They have yet a long way to travel before they 
will be fit for complete self-government and for decid- 
ing, as it will then be their duty to do, whether this 
self-government shall be accompanied by complete inde- 
pendence. It will be a generation—it may even be 
longer—before this point is reached; but it is most grati- 
fying that such substantial progress toward this as a 
goal has already been accomplished.” 


3 


THE attitude of the French government toward the 
situation in Morocco in its international phase was pre- 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies at Paris in a remarka- 
ble statement by M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
at the beginning of the week. ‘‘France,’’ said M. Pichon, 
to a Chamber that greeted his declaration with cheers, 
“could never, on account of Algeria, permit the inter- 
nationalization of Morocco. ... If Abdul Aziz [the sultan 
de jure] falls, we will treat with his successor in the 
name of Europe; but we cannot admit the international- 
ization of Morocco.’ The sentiment of the Chamber 
at the conclusion of the minister’s statement of policy 
indicated that the majority of the deputies will support 
the hands of the government as against both extreme 
minorities,—that led by M. Jaurés, who advocates the 
abandonment of the state bordering upon Algeria, and 
that typified by M. Delcassé, a distinguished former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who urges an out-and-out 
conquest of the country. 
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AN interesting sidelight upon the seething racial 
activities in Manchuria is given to the world by M. 
Shipoff, former Russian Minister of Finance, who re- 
cently returned to St. Petersburg after an exhaustive 
investigation of conditions in the Far East. M. Shipofi 
found that the Chinese; emulating the example of their 
neighbors to the East and North-west, are exerting them- 
selves to strengthen their situation in Manchuria by 
a system of colonization on a scale that aroused the 
admiration and amazement of the Russian statesman. 
Far from being appalled by the prospect of a Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria, the authorities at Pekin are 
pursuing a vigorous policy of commercial and indus- 
trial expansion by forwarding settlers, developing busi- 
ness opportunities, opening mines, and projecting rail- 
roads. Some suggestion of the view that is entertained 
at St. Petersburg of the trend of events in the Far East 
is furnished by the news that Russia has ordered four 
brigades of infantry now at Odessa to proceed to Trans 
Baikalia, presumably to enforce the neutrality of Russian 
territory in the event of a Chino-Japanese conflict. 
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THE problem that British statesmen are contemplat- 
ing in India as a result of the growing sedition in that 
country is brought to the attention of Englishmen by 
an order recently issued by the War Office, instructing 
officers of the auxiliary forces to report upon the possi- 
bilities for immediate mobilization. The cable message 
that conveys the announcement of the issuance of such 
an order contains the additional information that gen- 
eral officers have been ordered to keep themselves in 
readiness at all times for telegraphic orders, and warn- 
ing them against going beyond the reach of telegraphic 
communication. It is frankly admitted at London that 
plans have already been perfected for throwing the 
entire forces of the regular army into India at the short- 
est possible notice, should the occasion arise. In the 
event of such a movement the auxiliary forces will be 
employed to take the places of whatever regular troops 
may be withdrawn from any part of the empire. 


& 


THE strength and persistence of the demand for man- 
hood suffrage in Prussia was demonstrated by a remark- 
able scene in the Reichstag on January 22, when Chan- 
cellor von Btlow, after having declined to reply to an 
interpellation as to the government’s attitude on the 
proposed electoral reforms, left the Chamber as a protest 
against a storm of derisive laughter and offensive epi- 
thets from the socialist benches. In the course of his 
declination to’ reply to the questions presented to him 
Prince von Btilow issued a severe warning against the 
continuance of the street demonstrations in behalf of 
the projected reforms, and took occasion, addressing 
himself directly to the socialist benches, to announce 
that the organizers of the manifestations which have 
been taxing the police powers of Berlin for the past 
month would be held responsible for the maintenance 
of the peace of the kingdom. 


a 


A STRIKING protest against the expropriation of Polish 
lands was offered by the Poles of Posen on the occasion 
of the forty-ninth birthday of the kaiser on January 27. 
While the rest of Germany was celebrating the day with 
more or less enthusiasm, the aggrieved population of 
the Prussian part of Poland, who find the financial re- 
sources of the empire pledged to a drastic attempt to 
suppress their nationality by forcing German landlords 
upon them, observed the holiday as a day of mourning 
and employed every visible means to inform Germany 
and the world that Posen has no reason to glorify Wil- 
helm II. Throughout Posen, by general agreement, 
the curtains of the houses were drawn, emblems of 
mourning were displayed, and a passive contempt was 
expressed for the civilized government that had author- 
ized the flogging of children who refused to submit to 
instruction in German to the total exclusion of their 


mother-tongue. 
& 


A curious alliance between the Douma and the grand 
ducal coterie in opposition to the czar’s ambitious pro- 
gramme of naval rehabilitation is foreshadowed in 
recent despatches from St. Petersburg. Nicholas II. 
proposes to spend $500,000,000 on the navy in the next 
ten years as the crowning achievement of his reign. In 
this project he is opposed both by the cabinet and by 
the Council of Imperial Defence, of which the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch is president. This oppo- 
sition is supported by the Douma, which presumably 
would prefer to see the amount expended on schools 
rather than warships. The military bureaucracy, for 
reasons of its own, fails to see the benefit that would 
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accrue to the empire from the naval expansion urged 
by the czar. It is believed that the obstacles to the 
ezar’s project in the popular chamber of parliament 
will be augmented, either openly or secretly, by the 
combined influence of the bureaucratic opponents of 
the rehabilitation of a maritime armament which thor- 
oughly proved its inefficiency in the Straits of Korea. 


2s 


Wuat the Portuguese government characterizes as 
a republican plot to assassinate Premier Franco, the 
actual dictator of Portugal, and to substitute a repub- 
lican form of government for the present extra-consti- 
tutional régime, was frustrated at Lisbon on January 22 
by the arrest of several republican leaders. Whether 
the plotters would have succeeded in obtaining spon- 
taneous support in sufficient volume to have enabled 
them to obtain possession of the capital appears to be 
a mooted question; but it is certain that the authori- 
ties regarded the activities of the would-be assassins as 
of enough importance to warrant the hurried concen- 
tration of a-large number of troops at Lisbon and the 
establishment of a heavy cavalry guard about the prem- 
ier’s residence. In the mean while, the administration 
of the country, without the help of parliament and under 
the personal authority of the king, acting through 
Premier Franco, promises to continue indefinitely. 


{ Brevities. 


Probably there is not a reporter living who could 
accurately reproduce from memory a _ conversation 
lasting half an hour. 


The Service Pension Society has been formed and has 
made its appeal... Now let those who believe in it and care 
for it fall in, and those who do not suspend criticism 
and wait until we see what comes of it. 


It has been interesting to see the praise of Whittier 
as a religious poet in the mouths of those who would 
reject as infidelity, or at least as a lurch toward Unita- 
rianism, a sermon written along the lines of ‘‘The 
Eternal Goodness.”’ 


For a time after the Liberal Congress in Boston some 
of our religious exchanges seemed to be ‘“‘like a troubled 
sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.”” More accusations were brought against Unita- 
rians than for ten years before. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Are Ministers Trustworthy? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 


In Prof. Peabody’s ‘‘Foreword” to the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, reprinted in the Christian Register of 
January 16, he quotes with apparent approval ‘‘a dis- 
tinguished man of science” to the effect that bankers do 
-not like to deal with ladies or ministers or literary men on 
the ground of their being strangely blind to the obligations 
of debt and contract. While Prof. Peabody thinks this 
indictment is exaggerated, he, nevertheless, permits us to 
think it is no exaggeration to say that the traits of intel- 
lectual honesty are not as conspicuous in ministers as in 
scientists and men of affairs. If these statements and 
their implications were really true, it would be a tactless 
introduction toa magazine which must depend for its pat- 
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ronage so‘largely upon the Christian ministry. But is it 
true that bankers have, as a rule, high ethical standards 
and ministers lower ones? It is true that once in a long 
time we find here and there a minister who is apparently 
careless about his debts, and even in those cases there is 
always the probability that the fault is due more to the 
people who are paying him too little for the service he is 
rendering, or paying it so irregularly he simply cannot 
do as he would like. The banker has no such embarrass- 
ment and no excuse for not paying his debts promptly. 
Yet what have we? Every week>of the year in every 
State of the Union occur either suicides or convictions 
by jury which reveal the enormous dishonesty of these 
men of affairs, not with a few little debts which are paid 
slowly, but with hundreds of thousands and even millions 
of funds intrusted to them by other people. We will 
still trust bankers because as a rule they are honest and 
useful functionaries, but it will be a sorry day for the 
world when ministers must get their ethical ideals from 
bankers as a class. And how about these men of sci- 
ence? Did they not pass through the same religious 
environment, the same collegiate and university training 
as the minister? Quite often the minister is capable of 
changing places with the professor; yet, behold, when 
he does once decide to be a minister, he becomes intel- 
lectually less trustworthy than the man of science or the 
man of affairs! Now has not Prof. Peabody yielded to 
the temptation to say something startling and interest- 
ing rather than something which can be characterized by 
‘“precision, reserve of statement, the weighing of words’’? 
When a sleight-of-hand performer wishes to make a real 
hit and attract signal attention to himself, he affects to 
draw a pack of cards or a pint bottle from the pocket of 
aclergyman. ‘This is well for amusement; but is it good 
form to do substantially the same thing in high-grade 
literature? The writer has had the fortune to have had 
intimate fellowship with many ministers and in three 
denominations, and he gives it as his honest opinion that 
ministers are intellectually and morally the most honest 
of all classes of people and often under circumstances 
that add to that honesty an element of sublime heroism. 


JosEpH P. MAcCarTHy. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


In the South. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I have just read with great interest Mr. George G. 
Bradford’s communication in a late Register about 
Unitarians doing missionary work at the South. 

Several years ago, when Charles F. Dole was making a 
tour of the South, a friend of mine heard him speak. 
This friend was a prominent member of the Methodist 
Church, South, and had been accustomed to shy at any- 
thing Unitarian. After Mr. Dole’s address, Mr. S. said: 
“Is Dr. Dole a Unitarian? Is he a sure-enough Uni- 
tarian?’’ The reply was, ‘‘Yes, he is a sure-enough 
Unitarian.” ‘‘Then,” said Mr. S., ‘‘I wish we hada car- 
load of Unitarians here in Alabama.” Several years ago 
I had a prominent Unitarian minister from Boston (not 
Mr. Dole) visit our school at Camp Hill and give the 
Commencement address. I was criticised in certain 
quarters severely for getting a Unitarian to make the 
address. To all I replied, ‘‘You wait till you hear the 
address.”’ 

What we most need, if you will permit me, is to get. 
acquainted. A Society for the Promotion of Acquaint- 
anceship between the North and South would do much. 
A good many people North know a good many people 
South and vice versa. I look to the day when all the 
people North shall really know all the people South, 
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then we will really love one another. It would be hard 
to estimate the value to Unitarianism and to humanity 
of the Billings lecture tours in the South. Wherever 
Dr. Ames went he left his benediction. 


LYMAN WARD. 
Came Hii, ALA. 


Good-night to Day. 


BY ADELAIDE NICHOLS. 


The long gray beach with its spur of rocks 
Sprinkled with pearly spray, 

With a face upturned to greet the sky 
Is wooing the last of day. 


And the stormy waves toss up their hands 
And echo their moaning cry, 

And scream of the gulls is harshly heard 
As home to their nests they fly. 


“Leave us not,” cries the sand, the waves, the birds, 
“Leave us not, O golden day.” 

But “‘Hush my children,” replies the sun, 
“For now I must speed away.” 


“The lonely traveller bows his head, 
And is bathed in the day’s last light, 

And the sun bends down to kiss the earth, 
“Good-night,”’ she murmurs, “‘good-night.”’ 


And her streaming locks of red and gold 
Tinge the sky with a glory bright, 

And she pulls night’s veil across her face. 
“Good-night,” she says, ‘‘good-night.’’ 


And the lighthouse keeper folds his hands, 
“Dear God,” he murmurs low, 

“Save thy children throughout the night 
Whom the waves toss to and fro.” 


And lo! as the earnest keeper prays, 
There gleams a radiant light, 

And God’s lamp to guide his children safe 
Is shining through the night. 


One by one the stars peep out, 
And the ocean reflects their light, 

And the sands and the sea and the birds and men 
Cry, “Good-night, O world, good-night.” 


All night long from the lighthouse tower 
Flashes a steady light, 

And God’s own lamp, the moon, and stars 
Are watching on earth to-night. 


So fear not ocean, nor birds, nor man, 
For God will make all things right; 

And with perfect trust in him and all, 
Murmur, ‘“‘Good-night, good-night.”’ 


Religion and Business. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


I have been much interested in reading, in the Register 
for January 16, the communication of Mr. Kimball and 
the article by Prof. Peabody. The united idea gathered 
from both contributions presents itself to my mind thus: 
the need of theology in the practical world and the 
necessity that ministers of religion be men of material 
wealth and practical business men. 

For one, I firmly believe that the busy, practical 
world, attending closely, as it must, to material affairs, 
needs the inspiration and guidance of religion, inter- 
preted in the light of a rational and ethical theology. 
And I am as firmly of the opinion that ministers of 
religion do not need to be rich men in material things, 
nor business men engaged in trade on the street,—insur- 
ance, real estate, brokerage, or merchandise,—and for 
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the following reasons: I hold the universe to be ‘‘all of 
a piece,” ‘‘of onesubstance with the Father”; that there 
is no justification in the artificial separation into a 
‘“‘material” and a ‘‘spiritual’’-world, each of which may 
disregard the other; that the universe is one, composed 
of eternal causes, which are invisible (the so-called 
‘spiritual world”), and of temporal effects, which are 
visible (the so-called ‘‘material world’’), and both spirit- 
ual through and through, God, who is Spirit, manifest- 
ing in his world, which is his and all the fulness thereof; 
that the law of God, operating fully throughout his 
universe, which appears as ethical justice in the realm 
of invisible causes, appears, also, in the world of visible 
effects, as compensation; that the business man, who is 
dealing with the principles of temporal compensation in 
the world of commerce, and the minister, who is dealing 
with the principles of ethical justice in the realm of 
things eternal, are both dealing with the two necessary 
phases of universal wealth, éach rich in his own way, the 
one in eternal riches, the other in temporal riches. 

If these things be so, then, the business man, dealing 
with temporal effects, and the busy minister, dealing 
with eternal laws governing the world of temporal 
things,—the minister having need, also, of temporal 
things,—need to enter into copartnership, a real division 
of labor in-the complete development of the spiritual 
universe, on both the eternal and temporal sides of that 
universe. 

The business man, if his transactions are to be con- 
ducted upon the basis of just compensations,—and they 
must be, else commercial ruin would result,—needs the 
minister to inspire him with a religious reverence and 
moral respect for the ethical law of justice. The min- 
ister needs the worldly wealth and support of the busi- 
ness man. It is a fair exchange, between the two, of the 
two kinds of wealth in God’s world,—a just bargain, that 
is righteous in the sight of God and men, in which each is 
equally benefited. 

Is not this a real and vital relation between the busi- 
ness man and the busy minister? ‘‘Useless each with- 
out the other,” ‘‘one blade to the sheaves,” otherwise. 
The business world would become a den of thieves with- 
out religion and the minister thereof to inspire it to honor 
and honesty, while the religious world, without vital con- 
tact with daily life, would be an abode of dreamers who 
never wake up. If men seek earnestly the kingdom of 
God, then the temporal things—which the Father recog- 
nizes his children’s need of—will surely and safely follow. 
Complementary elements must, sooner or later, coalesce. 

But while there is, in this spiritual universe of invisible 
causes and visible effects, a vital relation between busi- 
ness man and minister, each must keep off the other’s 
ground, else there can be no fair or orderly division of 
labor. The business man knows very little of the intri- 
cate technicalities with which the minister has to deal, 
in order ‘‘to make truth plain” to others; nor can the 
busy minister—busy about his own part in the world’s 
division of labor—know anything adequate of the details 
and complications of the world of trade and exchange 
at any given time. Neither do they need to know the 
details of each other’s affairs. It is enough for each to 
know that the other is attending properly to his part of 
the division of co-operative labor. If the minister is 
inclined to ‘‘meddle with business,” especially if he 
thinks himself worldly rich enough to enable him to do 
so, so far as personal safety is concerned, let him re- 
member Savonarola, who was safe preaching the ideals 
of righteousness for Florentines to practise, but who 
lost his power as soon as he attempted to run a bank and 
conduct the government of the city. The minister who 
is equally unwise is quite as likely to get as well ‘‘roasted”’ 
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by the practical world. And, if the business man thinks 
himself as potent in the minister’s place as he is in his 
own, just let him try to prepare a few sermons at a time 
when faith in eternal things is dormant or shaken, and 
men need to be aroused to a sense of ‘‘God, immortality, 
and the moral law,”’ to save them from destruction, even 
in this world, or conduct a few funeral services, where 
words are impotent, but where decorous sympathy bears 
healing to broken hearts, then he will find out how feeble 
and incompetent he is, and how much he needs the 
minister. 

There must be discrimination between. ‘‘things that 
differ.” Particularly the minister must recognize that 
he is not a business man, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and therefore must be content to let business men 
attend to business matters; and the business man needs 
to realize that trade and commerce are, really, spiritual 
matters, to which he must faithfully attend, and the 
governing principles of which the minister can ably 
teach. Each must ‘‘serve the Lord,’’ the minister ‘‘fer- 
vent in spirit,’’ the business man ‘‘diligent in business.”’ 
Each must support the other, the minister giving of his 
religious and moral riches to the business man, the busi- 
ness man of his worldly riches to the minister, to support 
him and, far more, ‘‘to do good with.” Theology and 
practical life, the minister and the business man, are 
colaborers with each other for building the city of God 
and bringing in the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

FitcHBurG, Mass, 


The Worth of Poetry. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Poetry, like music, has a value, or men would not 
prize it as they do. If asked the question, What is the 
worth of poetry? one must answer, It depends upon the 

oem. 

z The service of the poet, according to Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, is to refresh the ‘‘inner life.’ The bard is 
to do more than entertain: he is to uplift and inspire. 
Like the preacher and the prophet, he makes men better 
and happier. At least he ought to. With his clearer 
vision of the good, the true, the beautiful, he helps 
develop the nobler side of man. 

How may he do this? By bringing a message of hope 
and good cheer. What we most need in this age of the 
world is courage, that we may be good fighters in the 
battle of life. Poetry should help fit us for the perform- 
ance of our daily tasks. Enjoyment comes after help- 
fulness. 

In this lies our salvation, humanly speaking, not to 
despond and give up the struggle. It is unmanly to 
despair or lose heart. We must learn to overcome the 
ills of life, and not brood over the losses and disappoint- 
ments. Herein lies the secret of success. We want to 
be strong and healthy, so we can accomplish something. 

In a word, we must fight. As the hymn says,— 

“Life is a battle to be fought, 
An upward race to run.” 
To win the battle of life courage is necessary. 

What we want of a poet is to write songs that nerve a 
wearied will. We live in a hurrying, exacting age. The 
demand of our time, to quote the words of a German 
philosopher, is ‘‘for higher men, stronger men, more 
triumphant men, warrior men, such men as are squarely 
built in body and soul.” 

To illustrate further, a passage is quoted from an old 
Greek drama. Aristophanes in one of his plays intro- 
duces the two rival dramatists, A’schylus and Euripides, 
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as characters who speak as follows, with Bacchus 
interrupting — 

‘Esch. For what ought we to admire a poet? 

“Fur. For cleverness and instruction, and because we 
make the people in the cities better. 

‘‘esch. Tf, then, you have not done this, but from 
good and noble characters have rendered them most 
knavish, what will you say you are deserving to suffer? 

‘“‘Bac. To be put to death. Don’t ask him. 

‘‘Z4esch. Observe, then, what sort of men he originally 
received them from me, noble and tall fellows, and not 
citizens that shirk all state burdens, nor loungers in the 
market, nor rogues, as they are now, nor villains; but 
breathing of spears, and lances, and white-crested helmets, 
and casques, and greaves, and seven-fold courage... . 

‘*Bac. And by having done what did you teach them 
to be noble-minded ? 

‘‘4Esch. By having composed a drama full of martial 
spirit. 

“Bac. Of what kind? 

‘Esch. The ‘Seven against Thebes.’ 
that saw it would long to be a warrior.” 

There is the right idea of the poetic art. We are all 
watriors, or ought to be, in the battle of life. We all 
need ‘‘seven-fold courage,”’ and praised be the poet who 
teaches us to march forward and heroically do our duty. 

The statement of the rhetorician, that poetry is a 
form of composition used chiefly for beautiful expression, 
does not tell the whole truth. There is a utilitarian side 
to good poetry, as there is to good music. 

In general, we do not want laments and ‘‘stanzas 
written in dejection.” Better have glad strains. Away 
with morbid verse and Byronic gloom! Of Weltschmerz 
we have had enough. Why should our feelings be har- 
rowed by the sorrows of Werther or the woes of Clarissa ? 
The goddess of mirth makes better company than that of 
melancholy. What we want is, alleviation from care and 
anxiety, to escape momentarily, at least, from our 
troubles. According to Goethe, there is such a thing as 
““useless regret.” 


Every man 


“Craven dejections, 
Anxious reflections, 
Womanly terrors, 
‘Tears for past errors, 
Turn no affliction, 
Make thee not free. 


“All powers are granted 
To souls undaunted; 
When self-reliant, 
Firm and defiant, 
Then shall the gods be 
Helpful to thee.” 

The broodings and misgivings of an unhealthy spirit do 
not help us how to live. Here Keats is deficient. He 
does, however, contribute something to happiness, and 
therefore to progress. Beautiful poetry, like fascinating 
fiction, furnishes enjoyment and serves for recreation. 
If the distinguishing mark of the true poet be ‘‘the power 
of casting beautiful thoughts into forms which are ac- 
cepted at once and remembered forever,’ then Keats is 
a true poet and ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes” is a success. 

Greater, however, is Aischylus with his ‘‘Seven against 
Thebes,” and Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” is a 
greater poem than his ‘‘Adonais.”’ It may be true that 


“Our sweetest songs are these that tell of saddest thought,” 


but there is such a thing as a surfeit of sadness. 

“Don’t you think the world wants other notes than 
elegiac now?’’ asked Edward FitzGerald shortly before 
the publication of Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” Fitz- 
Gerald was*right. The world does want other notes. 
But Tennyson’s ‘‘elegiacs” are not all plaintive, It is 
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a victorious song at the close: a rainbow of hope shines 
through the mourner’s tears. 

Remorse and sorrow do not afford the materials of the 
greatest poetry. That way madneégs lies. ‘True, suffer- 
ing is a part of human.experience; and poetry, which is 
a transcript of life, may deal with it occasionally. The 
house of mourning is at times a better place than the 
house of feasting. Death is a hard fact in the world and 
_ disease a dreadful reality, but grief and pain are better 
soon forgotten. Most tears are barren. 

It is the fault of some poets that they overdo the 
pathetic. So do certain composers. ‘That is the trouble 
with Wagner’s music; it is too depressing. There is too 
much of the tragic and bitter in it. His operas drove 
King Ludwig mad. They took him into an unreal world, 
and he gradually lost his hold on realities. ‘There is too 
much of the sombre in German character, and the effect 
of Wagner’s unearthly music on German audiences is to 
arouse unrest and nourish despondency. 

Schumann’s music is more exhilarating. Beethoven’s 
musical setting of Schiller’s ‘‘Hymn to Joy” is more to be 
prized than Wagner’s ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” ‘The 
Soldiers’ Chorus in Gounod’s ‘‘Faust”’ is in striking con- 
trast with the Pilgrims’ Chorus in ‘‘Tannhauser.” The 
one is bracing, the other is harrowing, grand as it is in 
parts. 

In music we want themes of a joyous character, so that 
we may feel rested and uplifted after listening to dramatic 
and orchestral performances of operas and symphonies. 
“The fundamental note of our melodies is joy,” says 
Dr. E. G. Hirsch of Jewish songs; and the joyful spirit 
pervades some of Bradbury’s Sunday-school pieces. 
Such music has a value, and there is a value in the poetry 
that cheers and sustains us, that helps us rise triumph- 
ant over the ills of mortal existence, that makes our 
losses stepping-stones to better things. 

The arts aid in making life more endurable. 
Hebe, bears 


“The cup about, whose draughts beguile 
Pain and care.” 


Art, like 


It is one function of poetry to delight. It affords relief 
from the monotony of drudgery by taking one into the 
realm of the imagination. In this workaday world it is 
hard to keep the heart young and light. There is a value 
in poetry that helps rejuvenate us. 

Poetry should also help us realize the seriousness of 
life, and assist us in ‘‘working out the beast.” ‘The 
worth of poetry is partly as a stimulus to right living, as 
well as a means to intellectual pleasure. While the suc- 
cess of a poet depends largely upon his mastery of the 
art of literary expression, of melodious utterance, he is 
to do more than clothe lovely thoughts and striking 
images in metrical language. If he see only the surface 
of things, if he be chiefly concerned with the glory of 
words and the witchery of rhythm, then he is only a 
poetic artist. 

The true bard must be something more than this, he 
must have an insight into the meaning of life. The poet 
does us a real service who helps us ‘‘see life steadily and 
see it whole.’’ He must have a wide outlook and a 
cheery philosophy. Although he may have learned in 
suffering what he teaches in song, his song should be a 
welispring of inspiration, a fountain of hope. 

Is it a happy mood that he expresses? Is he in a 
normal frame of mind? That is the main thing. Pes- 
simism is not the warp and woof out of which great poems 
are produced. 

Poetry does much for us if it can keep the ideal from 
being swamped by the material. The best poems refine, 
purify, exalt. They enrich the spirit and impart force of 
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character. What we want is the heroic temper that 
breathes in Motherwell’s ‘‘Song of the Cavalier”’: 
“Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die.” 
There is the same manly spirit in Browning’s ‘‘Prospice.” 
It is admirably expressed in Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses” -— 
“One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
A similar mood, that of resolution and independence, 
runs through Wordsworth’s ‘‘Leech-gatherer.”’ Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life’ is a call to action, and Sill’s 
“Opportunity” incites to achievement. Though in a 
somewhat different vein, Holmes’s ‘‘Chambered Nau- 
tilus’’ is a tonic to the spirit, as is George Eliot’s ‘‘Choir 
Invisible,’ with its passionate appeal to the altruistic 
impulse. ‘The ‘‘Marseillaise’’ fires one with the love of 
freedom, as does Burns’s ‘‘Scots, wha hae.” 

The reading of such lyrics does one good, and there are 
many others—gems of beauty, hymns of faith, patriotic 
peans, and philosophic musings—that nourish and sus- 
tain the soul. These are the ‘‘poems you ought to know.” 

‘The frame of mind they induce,” as Emerson puts it, 
is the test. Tried by this test, a multitude of so-called 
poems are found wanting. They do not charm, they do 
not minister to the spiritual life. 

How to endure, that is the lesson that the old Stoics 
gave the world. Endurance is a quality needed to-day,— 
submission to the inevitable. 

Of the poems that help a dozen may be named: 
Clough’s ‘‘Qua Cursum Ventus’’; Henley’s ‘‘Out of the 
Night that covers me’’; Massey’s ‘“Io-day and To- 
morrow’’; Stanton’s ‘‘Keep A-goin’’’; Dunbar’s ‘“‘Keep 
A-pluggin’ Away”; Eugene F. Ware’s ‘‘Worst and 
Best”’; ‘‘The Man with the Hoe”’ and ‘‘The Poet,” by 
Edwin Markham; ‘‘The Summons of the Morning,” by 
Richard Burton; ‘‘The Aim,’ by Charles G. D. Roberts; 
“Don’t take your Troubles to Bed,” by Edmund Vance 
Cooke; and ‘‘Play you are the Sunshine,” by an un- 
known writer. These little pieces of verse have a prac- 
tical as well as a literary value. 

DENVER, COL. 


Congtegational and Democratic Ideals. 


BY A. A. BERLE, D.D. 


Even the most careless observer of the religious trend 
throughout the land must be aware that by rapidly 
enlarging stages the religious organizations of the coun- 
try either are becoming more closely allied with the 
other constituent elements of our democratic life or 
they are being eliminated from popular influence alto- 
gether. A church, whether a local body or in its larger 
corporate organization, which does not respond to the 
democratic movement as it is appearing in everything 
except commerce and education is certainly doomed 
in the future. This fact, if it is a fact, is particularly 
interesting to that form of religious organization which 
is described as Congregationalism. 

The aristocratic ideal seems to be the accepted one in 
commerce in almost all its forms. While we are having 
a great deal to say against the ‘‘trust,’’ which is simply 
the last remove from democracy in commercial enter- 
prise, in general, the principle of combine is not attacked, 
and it is now recognized by nearly everybody that it is use- 
less to begin any enterprise without huge capital and 
extensive financial alliances. This is steadily operating 
on the public mind in a way which is vastly more destruc- 
tive than in the manner which is commonly assailed. 
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It is destroying the inventive genius, the diversity of 
taste, and the varieties of beauty and skill in commercial 
production, which have in former years made American 
mantutacturing a source of civilization as well as gain. 
In this respect Germany is far beyond us, and is taking 
care that the smaller manufacturers shall not be snuffed 
out by huge combinations, not merely as bad financial 
policy, but as damaging to the art of life, the skill and 
the taste of the people in adding to the beauty of the 
product, and so enhancing the richness and interest of 
life itself. But here in America the idol of commerce 
is the ‘‘big combination”; but what that destroys as to 
private joy and interest, in adding to the charm of work, 
is not even taken into account. And these things ulti- 
mately have a commercial value. Thus finance and 
commerce and the various branches of the same have 
their inner chamber, their aristocracies. This makes 
it extremely natural to expect the same principle in 
other forms of life as well. 

The same principle obtains in education. There is 
no more wretched sham in this world than the American 
cant about democracy in education. We have the public 
schools to be sure, and they perform a certain work which 
in value and power to the nation cannot be overesti- 
mated. But the moment one enters the college and 
_ university, the same wretched barriers which disgrace 

American life in business and which have given us, in 

their later development, a banker-suicide every other 
day for the last three months are rearing their heads 
and nullifying the finest fruits of university training 
and development. At a recent Harvard class reunion, 
where the men had been out of college long enough 
to have representatives in Congress, in semi-cabinet 
positions, in the diplomatic service, in the university 
faculty, in the leading pulpits of the land, and in 
the leading journalistic chairs, the men whom these 
terms describe, and their kind, for the most part sat 
still while a drunken scion of a rich family disgraced 
himself his class, and the institution which produced 
him by drooling for twenty minutes, while his class 
looked on wondering just how much was buffoonery 
and how much was drunkenness. Absolutely the only 
thing which made that possible was that the man was 
a man with a pile of money. And these men had been 
out of college nearly half a generation. 
_ Yale is trying to combat the evils of its wealthy dormi- 
tories, which are simply what Harvard has known with 
its “‘gold coast’ for many years. Information from 
the interior universities shows that the thing, while 
not so highly developed, is rapidly taking on forms 
which in their later evolution mean exactly such results 
as have just been described. Democracy has nothing 
to hope in the present order from the universities. 
They will still confer their honorary degrees upon suc- 
cessful demagogues, and crown ‘‘success” irrespective 
of the methods which produced it. A recent proces- 
sion at Commencement had among its marshals at least 
two men whose neighbors must and do loathe the sight 
of them and their public acts. But they have historic 
names! Democratic realizing of the ideals of our 
religion is a vain hope through the agency of the 
university. 

There remains the church.. Of churches that retain 
aristocratic or semi-aristocratic forms no one can doubt 
that the result will be just what it has been in the 
university and the clearing-house. But the great hope 
remains in that form of church organization, whose very 
type, so long as it remains, is a symbol and a platform 
of freedom and democratic life. Of course here and 
there even this ideal will be insulted and misused. But 
the name and the type are still a protest, and are the 
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silent reminders of earlier and finer ideals of religious — 


and human fellowship on the basis of spiritual equality 
before God and civil equality before the law. In some 
respects Congregationalism never had a _  sublimer 
mission than it has at the present moment, and es- 
pecially at a time when a new and pseudo-ultramon- 
tanism is endeavoring to capture and misuse the ancient 
foundations among us. If freedom and genuine 
democracy are ever to be achieved, it will be through 
a free church, and that free church itself soundly and 
thoroughly organized on lines of absolute and unchal- 
lenged democracy. BLT 

This is really the paramount question for considera- 
tion among the various forms of Congregationalism in 
the land at the present moment. Theological liberty 
has been substantially achieved. Heresy hunts are 
simply ridiculous survivals which attract attention 
only to disgust serious-minded men. But the larger 
liberty, which extends through the whole social frame- 
work, not only is not achieved, but is intrenched in 
finance and the university, apparently with no chance 
for attack except inl those institutions where the uni- 
versity exists by public taxation. Massachusetts may 
yet see a State university created by popular vote 
because her universities and colleges have so generally 
stood against the democratic ideal on which Christianity 
and the republic alike rest. It will be well for Congre- 
gationalists to think these things through, and to keep 
in mind that as our polity originated in essentially a 
demand for liberty, and began in the atmosphere of 
Christian freedom, so it may be our mission some time 


again to recover these ideals or save them from extinc- - 


tion by crass force of either wealth or education or an 
offensive alliance of the two. 
SALEM, MAss. 


Self-pity and Friend-pity. 


BY ESTHER P. TIFFANY. 


There is nothing the cynic points out with more gusto 
than the apparent composure with which the best of 
people bear the misfortunes of their friends: yes, even 
to the degree, asserts Rochefoucauld, of taking some 
actual pleasure in them. Whether or not such a grain 
of malice, a survival of our evolution from the savage, 
does lurk in the complicated make-up of the best of us, 
the essence of the matter lies far deeper than the shallow 
philosophy of the cynic can penetrate. 

And yet, at first show, our cynical philosopher may 
appear to have the right of it, when, with a sly nudge 
of his elbow in our ribs, he bids us observe the effect 
the misfortunes of an apparently near and dear friend 
have had on a man already weighed down and half- 
crushed by his own troubles. 

Irritable and morose or shrouded in melancholy 
through long-suffering and disappointment, this man, 
let us say, goes to condole with the friend of his youth 
newly overcome by ‘disaster; but, on emerging from 
the house of grief, what a startling transformation we 
behold! True, his eye is moist, but the lowering cloud 
on his brow is gone; he holds his head erect; his step 
has regained something of its old spring. 

“‘See,” whispers the cynical philosopher in our ear, 
‘“‘with what resignation does this good man bear the 


desperate case of his dearly beloved friend: almost . 


one could swear it has cheered and helped him?’ 


Our cynical philosopher is right: it has cheered and 


helped him. And how? Simply by reversing the whole 
machinery of the man: by forcing the engines that 
had been pumping enervating and pestilent vapors of 
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self-absorption, self-pity, and morbid self-condemna- 
tion into every vein and artery, to reverse their action, 
and begin pumping clear and reviving streams of com- 
passion, sympathy, and love from the man’s own soul, 
where they had so long lain dormant. Sorely in need 


_ of such wells of recuperation had he been on his own 


part, but self-pity, self-absorption could not tap those 
spings of living water, and not till, like Moses in the 
desert, he brought to bear on the granite rock the 
miraculous rod of love and compassion, could they 
burst forth. And now, how copious and sparkling a 
stream! The fountain of healing, unsealed for the 
thirst of a friend, brims also for him. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Moral Uses of the Hexateuch. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


The first part of the Bible, known to students of the 
Old Testament as the ‘‘Hexateuch,’’—1.e., ‘‘the six 
books,’—may very wisely be studied by itself. Not 
only did its separate divisions have a common origin, 
but they are alike in structure and character. While 
the book of Judges was formed of the same documents 
or narratives which went into the composition of Joshua, 
it is the book of Joshua rather than Judges which closes 
the narrative of the supposed conquest of the land. 
Hence the term ‘‘Hexateuch’’ bids fair to crowd to one 
side more and more the term ‘‘Pentateuch”’ as a con- 
venient designation for the first great section of the Old 
Testament. Interesting as a popular discussion of the 
documentary hypothesis as it has to do with the Hexa- 
teuch might prove, it is not my purpose in this paper 
to dwell thereupon, much less is it to defend such com- 
positeness of structure. It has long been unquestioningly 
accepted by scholars of repute, much as students of 
physiological psychology recognize the fact that the 


human brain is divided into a frontal and a posterior 


brain, each differing considerably from the other in 
character and function. 

The question which I raise has to do with the moral 
uses to which these earlier books of the Old Testament 
may be put. Naturally a people whose ethical passion 
found expression in such sublime words as we find in 
the Prophets, and whose spiritual aspirations found 
voice in such devotional literature as we discover in 
many of the Psalms, as they retold the legends and 
passed on the traditions of their past, and as they re- 
shaped and promulgated their legal codes, must have 
given to that part of their literature not a little ethical 
value. My purpose is to reveal this, to indicate some 
of the more important directions in which this part of 
the Old Testament has present-day value. 

At the outset I am moved to remark that the question 
of the verity or historicity of the various parts of this 
composite Hexateuch need not be raised. The authentic 
history of Israel as a people may begin for us in occa- 
sional sentences in the books of Joshua and Judges, 
which speak of certain Hebrew clans and tribes as pass- 
ing from their nomadic life in the desert into Canaan, 


there to absorb certain Syrian clans in the north, and 


the Calebites, Kenites, and Perezites in the South, as 
later they absorbed rather than exterminated, both 
north and south, the Amorites, a more highly civilized 
‘Semitic people than they were at the time of their en- 
trance into Canaan; but the narratives of their supposed 


antiquity may still have their moral uses for us all. 


‘Little of ethical value may be found in the creation, 
deluge, and kindred stories. When, however, we come 
n the patriarchal narratives, we reach types of char- 
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acter that strongly appeal to us. Surely nothing can 
rob us of the charm the Abraham story has for us in 
the perfected form in which it appears in Genesis, un- 
dissected by modern critical ingenuity. Here is a man 
who in the interests of a purer faith, if not of mono- 
theism, breaks away from Ur of the Chaldees, the home 
of his people, pushes westward, venturing all; who waits 
many decades for a son to his great household and his 
vast herds; who never ceases to be a wanderer in the 
land which his seed is destined to possess; who in his 
wanderings passes by towns and cities as a lonely sheik; 
but who, nevertheless, as the one good man in all the 
earth, is permitted to hold converse with mysterious 
messengers from the court of his God, and who, though 
humble and unquerulous among men, yet boldly, in 
such converse upon occasion, protests most vehemently 
that even Yahweh must hold himself unswervingly 
to what is right. Here is a man so weak on occasion 
that he can with no apparent hesitation lie and put his 
wife in jeapardy to save himself, yet, when the time of 
testing comes and he hears the divine command which 
requires him to offer up, in accordance with a revolting 
custom of the time, his only son as a human sacrifice, 
can go with the same apparent promptitude to the ap- 
pointed place and set himself to do as commanded. Is 
it any wonder that this man who is so pictured, as the 
great pioneer and founder of the Hebrew people, should 
stir us mightily? 

The Jacob story is unquestionably largely the pro- 
jection of the characteristics of Israel as a people, who 
did not differ so widely 7oo B.c. from a certain large 
class of Jews to-day, back into their more dim and distant 
past. The individual stands for the people. This is not 
saying that scholars who examine the Tel-el-Amama 
tablets are wrong in supposing that there was a Jacob 
tribe in Canaan 1400 B.c., though this seems a matter 
of doubt, that fused with Syrians and Hebrews, that in 
process of time as Israet came to possess the northern 
part of the land. Yet to most of us it is as an individual 
that Jacob appeals to us. As such his objectionable 
traits as a selfish schemer are peculiarly offensive, yet 
there are parts of the chronicle that move us deeply. 
We may denounce his business methods, and we may blame 
him, though not so severely, for outwitting his brother 
and deceiving his aged father, for the wild man of the 
desert, who lives, as Esau did, by preying upon the 
world’s producers and traders, must ever give way to 
him who stands for industry and social order and national 
upbuilding. And surely, as he flees to Padan-Aram 
and has on his way a vision of something less material 
than earthly goods and earthly ties, and seeks in his 
crude way to come into some sort of relation to the higher 
facts and forces of existence, Jacob is not altogether 
without appeal to our moral nature and sensibilities; 
nor is the less self-sufficient patriarch, as many years 
later he comes fleeing back to Canaan, who wrestles 
with some strange personage from out the unseen, and 
who will not let him depart until he has some assurance 
of the divine favor and blessing. Somehow the Hebrew 
people, despite all their short-comings, even apart from. 
their two greatest moral teachers, Jesus and Paul, have 
won our respect and admiration because of their unwilling- 
ness to ignore the spiritual side of life and the importance 
of ethics as a real and most necessary constituent of 
religion. 

The Joseph story, above all others among the patri- 
archal stories, has had peculiar fascination for boys and 
young men, though one has not had to possess profound 
knowledge of economics and statecraft to perceive that 
the Joseph who is so curiously pictured as prime min- 
ister of Egypt was one who after the fashion of the times 
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did not scruple to take advantage of the people’s,awful 
destitution and drive sharp bargains and even reduce 
them to abject and irremediable vassalage. 

These patriarchal stories for the most part, it should 
be noticed, differ widely in character from the folk-tales 
of the book of Judges. These are late, those are early: 
these are fraught with spiritual suggestion and in most 
of their features are ethical, those as a rule are, as most 
folk-tales are, non-moral. To the student of Hebrew 
life such tales as those related of Gideon, Samson, Micah, 
and Jephthah are far more important as sources for 
social data than the patriarchal stories of Genesis; but 
they are not specially valuable for purposes of moral 
instruction, quite the contrary. A New York clergyman 
at a Sunday-school convention in Worcester, Mass., 
a few years ago, told us, if I remember correctly, that he 
had been using with manifest profit among the newsboys 
of New York the stories of the book of Judges. I can 
think of no one better qualified to address such boys, 
nor can I think of one more likely to find somewhere 
about these folk-tales suggestions that he may bring 
home most happily to boy life; but I want to warn all 
those who are likely, because of their dramatic elements, 
to feel moved to attempt to use them that they, as folk- 
stories of the early Hebrews, are little if any more 
ethical than similar tales among the Greeks. 

The main interests of the narratives of the Hexateuch 
have to do with the story of the exodus of Israel from 
Egypt, their sojourn in the desert, and their entrance 
into Canaan and their settlement among its hills and 
vales. The most of its contents which do not bear di- 
rectly upon this story of Israel’s beginnings does indi- 
rectly bear thereon, or at least finds its place because 
it is conceived to so do. The story in its expanded 
and perfected form is one that has gripped most power- 
fully the imagination of the Hebrew and Christian 
world, and in consequence has contributed in not a few 
directions to its moral nurture. 

The picture presented of a nation in abject servitude 
in the great Nile delta, forced to knead clay and make 
bricks and build therewith treasure cities for Pharaoh, 
calling upon their God in their extremity for deliverance, 
only to have him send them as emancipator one whom 
he has trained for and mysteriously called to this very 
work; the spectacular and tragic incidents leading up 
to the hurried departure of the mighty host; their 
forced march and their wonderful escape at the Red Sea; 
the awful overthrow of Pharaoh and his cavalry, as 
witnessed by Israel and celebrated by them in song, 
have passed into the cherished literary lore of well- 
nigh half the world. The oppressed have been made 
hopeful, while their oppressors have trembled at the 
recital. 

But even greater has been the power of the story of 
the desert experiences of Israel, fraught as they were 
with trying vicissitudes, interspersed with episodes 
most inspiring, to charm and instruct. The narrative 
of the march to Sinai, guided by the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night; the sweetening of 
the brackish waters of Marah; the refreshing halt under 
Elim’s palms; the miraculous and continuous sup- 
ply of manna and of quails; the surprising victory over 
Amalek; the reaching of Sinai and their encampment 
before the mountain of God; the receiving of the tables 
of the Ten Words engraved by the finger of Yahweh, 
of the Code of the Covenant, and of the instructions 
concerning an elaborate tabernacle, its priesthood and 
its worship, the construction and use of the same,— 
all have played a part in our edification. Then, too, 
our sympathies have been profoundly stirred by the 
story of their march to Kadesh-Barnea, their efforts 
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to spy out the land, and the doom. they brought upon 
themselves as a people faint of heart and wavering 
in their confidence in their God. The forty silent years 
of desert life, that a generation may pass off the stage 
and another and less faithless one may be brought for- 
ward and disciplined ere the Promised Land can be en- 
tered and possessed by Israel, also make their peculiar 
appeal. The narrative of the death and burial of Aaron 


-and of Moses, and the commissioning of Joshua, under 


whom the people who have been supernaturally pre- 
served, fed, and clothed, enter Canaan, after having tri- 
umphed over the last Jordanic peoples and crossed the 
swollen river dry-shod, make quick and easy, yet sum- 
mary conquest of the land, and settle down therein as 
the happy possessors of the fields and vineyards which 
they have not planted and of homes and cities which 
they have not built, is an inspiring part of the story 
if the reader does not linger to think of the poor Canaan- 
ites, as to-day we are wont to sympathize with the 
Koreans who are being similarly treated by the Japan- 
ese. Surely the story of the exodus and the conquest 
has had for most of us strange fascination as it has also 
been peculiarly rich in spiritual suggestiveness. 

What though modern critical research reveals that 
at most not more than a few Hebrew tribes could have 
passed into Egypt in some time of stress and have been 
subjected there at a later period to forced labor, a thing 
not unknown in the land; what though it reveals that 
the marvellous story of their vicissitudes after their 
escape to the desert was almost purely imaginative, 
and the story of their tabernacle and its elaborate ap- 
pointments and service was entirely so; what though 
the figures of Moses and Aaron, of Caleb and Joshua, 
fade out more and more under such investigation, and 
the history of the conquest has to be so rewritten that 
but a few thousand Hebrews at the most are pictured 
as entering Canaan; what though the Hebrews whom 
we come to know through their rich literature be found 
to be largely an amalgam into which entered Syrians, 
Amorites, and other peoples; what though their civili- 
zation be discovered to be for the most part Canaanitish, 
or, more correctly, Babylonian, the story as we have it, 
with much that is offensive to our modern sensibilities, 
has its charm, though unquestionably it has been in 
many quarters most lamentably overworked for homi- 
letical purposes and, perchance, has been depended upon 
somewhat more than was wise in the moral culture of 
the young. 

Richly imaginative as much of the Hexateuch is, 
strongly. as much of its mythical and legendary lore 
may appeal to the childish fancy, whether of the child or 
of the adult, in the opinion of many it does notseem to 
have sufficient moral value to warrant us in using it 
to the extent that such a system as the International 
Lesson System employs it. There are other parts of 
the Bible that are vastly superior to it. Too much may 
easily be made of the fact that considerable portions 
of it are interesting to children, for what interests chil- 
dren may at the same time injure them by confusing 
their minds as to the nature and character of God or by 
giving them false views of human life and of righteous- 
ness. Whatever threatens to warp the moral nature 
of children because it puts in their hands a misleading 
standard of values should be used sparingly, if at all, 
in their nurture. Not all children are able, like one 
I chanced to become acquainted with several years ago, 
to apprehend the real character of the Hexateuchal 
stories and at the same time enjoy them. It was one 
of our prominent American sculptors who told me he 
had been trying, at the time, some of the Genesis stories, 
those having to do with the origin of things and the 
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patriarchs, upon his little boy, when suddenly he looked 
up at him very seriously and exclaimed, ‘‘Pop, seems to 
me these stories are like some I tell which won’t bear 
*vestigation.”’ 

WicHITA, KAN. 


Krishna and Christ. 


Probably there is no town in America into which the 
Christian Register goes where some one may not be found 
to draw a parallel between the life and teaching of 
Krishna and Christ, coupled, perhaps, with the assertion 
that the gospel story was borrowed from the Hindu epic. 
In the Hibbert Journal for October there is an article 
written by Maud Joynt, in which is set forth this paral- 
lelism. In the January number there is a rejoinder 
which we append to this extract from the original article: 


“The Bhagavad Gita is the highest outcome of Oriental 
thought and aspiration. It may be called the Gospel 
of the East. The New Testament, on the other hand, 
though Asiatic in its origin, has been the strongest spir- 
itual influence in the Occidental world: it is the Gospel 
of the West. We may therefore be prepared to find 
differences in the teachings of the two books, for East 
and West differ in many respects. But the reader who 
goes below the surface will be struck not so much by their 
difference, as by their surprising agreement. Perhaps 
this agreement ought not to surprise us. For truth, in 
the highest sense, is not a matter of intellectual dogma, 
but of spiritual insight and experience; the higher men 
ascend in the spiritual life, the nearer their paths con- 
verge,—however far apart the points from which they 
started,—till at last they meet on the summit where 
knowledge and experience are one. 

“There are, of course, certain external differences of 
form and treatment which must be taken into account 
in studying the two books. 

“The Bhagavad Gita is a single work, entire in itself. 
It is, moreover, a philosophical dialogue, and presents its 
teachings in a more abstract and more systematized 
form than the New Testament. Yet it would not be 
easy to reduce the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gitd to 
a definite system. It is rather a synthesis, an attempt 
to combine previously existing philosophical systems, 


' abstracting from each its elements of greatest ethical 


and spiritual value. And in this universality, which 


keeps it outside the pale of the recognized schools of 


thought, and prevents it from being regarded as the 
exponent of any one of these, lies perhaps the secret of 
the influence which the Bhagavad Gita4 has exercised 
over the mind of India. 

“The teachings of the New Testament are less direct 
and explicit, being conveyed largely in the form of nar- 
tative, through the medium of the acts, words, and 
personality of Jesus Christ. And Christ spoke, not as 
a philosopher of the schools, but as a poet. He dealt 
not with abstract formulas, but living intuitions. He 
taught by parable rather than by precept, borrowing 
his illustrations from the natural objects around him, 
and from the experience of every-day life. He cared 
nothing about creeds, being himself content to remain 
in the one in which he had been brought up, and he 
constantly used its current phraseology,—a fact which 
has sometimes led to misunderstanding of his teaching. 

“Perhaps the Fourth Gospel more nearly approaches 
the standpoint of the Bhagavad Gita than any other part 
of the New Testament. It is impossible to read this 
Gospel without feeling that it differs fundamentally from 
the three Synoptics, The literal historic fidelity with 
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which they set forth the life of Christ gives way in it to 
a larger, symbolic truth; and the figure of the human 
Jesus is merged in the conception (older than Chris- 
tianity) of the Logos. The Gospel of Saint John is, in 
fact, a presentation of the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ from the standpoint of the mystic. . 

“Another point must be borne in mind in reading the 
Gospels. Christ addressed himself to all classes and 
conditions of men, the lowly and ignorant as well as the 
enlightened; and this is one reason why the New Testa- 
ment has acquired such a universal influence, and appeals 
more than the Bhagavad Gita to simple and uncultivated 
natures. But there is, none the less, a distinct esoteric 
element in Christ’s teachings; they are not all to be 
interpreted in the same spirit; some were intended for 
the many, others for the initiated few. Christ himself 
affirmed this, saying to his immediate followers, ‘Unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but unto them [the multitude] it is not given’, 
and constantly repeating, ‘He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.’ 

“In the Bhagavad Gita the figure of Krishna, in his 
aspect as a personality, the friend and guide of Arjuna, 
offers a parallel to Christ in the Gospels, while Brahman, 
the supreme, the absolute, bears the same relation to 
the Father of whom Christ spoke; and in either case 
these concepts are, as it were, linked together by an 
intermediate one,—Krishna, in his divine aspect, the 
changeless and all-pervading, seeming to identify himself 
with Brahman, just as Jesus, the human Saviour, dis- 
solves into the Divine Son, the Logos, the manifestation 
of the Father. 

‘The teaching of the Bhagavad Gita is pantheistic in 
the highest sense of the word, and the ninth and tenth 
discourses contain perhaps the loftiest and most poetic 
outburst of pantheism to be found in all literature. All 
things are in Brahman, and Brahman is in all. He is 
the source of the outgoing of the whole universe and the 
place of its dissolution (B. G., vii. 6); the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of all (c. x. 20). This language 
finds a parallel in certain passages of the New Testament 
(Cpa ACtSxcvilge 2 Shemh plieiiie 5 es @Oln Ine LOml 7 an vev. 
xo 3) : 

‘‘But the God of the Bhagavad Gita is not only imma- 
nent in creation, he also transcends it. ‘Having per- 
vaded this whole universe with one fragment of myself, 
T remain’ (B. G., x. 42; cp., also, xv. 17-19). Prakriti 
and Purusha are the two aspects whereby he may be 
conceived by the human intellect; but Prakriti and 
Purusha are bound together in a higher, more funda- 
mental unity. The doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita is 
ultimately pure Monism.” 


In the January number there is a rejoinder from 
William Hinckley, who writes from Anantapur, South 
India. This may be regarded as a necessary appendix, 
if not an antidote to the preceding statement. He writes 
as follows -— 


‘*To those who are casting about for any form of 
religion other than the Christian, the mere title, ‘Gospel 
of Krishna,’ will doubtless be pleasant; and the article 
itself may, to the unwary, seem a veritable revelation. 
But there are reasons, not a few, and best known to 
those living where Krishna-worship has existed and is 
fast fading, why the belittling of such a word as ‘gospel’ 
by attaching it to the name Krishna is little less than 
repulsive to every Christian feeling. Of such feeling and 
its cause the writer of the article seems ignorant; but, 
if comparative religion is to be worth anything, it cannot 
content itself with the faintest outline of those whom 
it would compare with the Christ. The portraiture must 
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be complete, and then the pitiful contrast will be as 
obvious as the apparent similarity. The cause of truth 
will not gain by the theosophic device of accepting and 
magnifying the latter and concealing the former. 

“In instituting any comparison between the mythologi- 
cal Krishna and the historic Christ, was it not due to 
your readers to remind them that the Bhagavad Gita, 
the contents of which alone are considered, is a mere 
interpolated fragment of 700 lines in the great epic, the 
Mahdébharata, which consists of 200,000 lines divided 
into eighteen sections or Parvans? In the Bhagavad 
Gita Krishna is the mere mouthpiece of a philosopher 
who wishes to reconcile conflicting systems of thought, 
while in no less than fourteen Parvans of the great poem 
we have such pictures of the Krishna life as only a pagan 
imagination could paint and a pagan sensuousness love. 
And these, doubtless, are an integral part of the Gospel 
of Krishna. 

‘‘To take a few of the sections only: in the Adi Parvan 
Krishna appears on the scene as a beneficent prince 
bestowing on a newly married couple thousands of young 
and beautiful female servants, and on a later occasion 
distributes costly presents to women ‘unsteady with 
wine.’ The Sabha Parvan depicts him in public assembly 
striking off the head of King Sisupala, whose speech had 
offended him. In the Vana Parvan he is an ascetic who 
lived for thousands of years on water and stood for 
a hundred years on one. leg while subsisting upon air. 
The Udyoga Parvan turns the prince into a deity whose 
body emits myriads of gods brilliant as lightning. In 
the Bhishma Parvan, which contains the Bhagavad Gita, 
Krishna on the eve of battle is made to utter the whole 
of its philosophy to Arjuna, to prove to him, when his 
conscience troubles him, that he does no wrong in slaugh- 
tering his kinsmen. That is his caste duty as a soldier. 
In the Drona Parvan Krishna tries to bring about the 
defeat of Drona in battle, by falsely reporting to him 
that his son is slain. Such falsehoods he further defends 
in the Karna Parvan whenever it is a case of marriage, 
of illicit relations with women, of possible loss of one’s 
whole property, or the defence of a Brahman. ‘These 
five kinds of falsehood have been declared to be sinless.’ 
And it requires no very long experience in India to 
ascertain how willingly this teaching has been accepted 
and consistently obeyed. The same doctrine Krishna 
further expounds in the Salya Parvan as follows: ‘If I 
had not adopted such deceitful ways in battle, victory 
would never have been yours, nor kingdom, nor wealth. 
You should not take it to heart that this foe of yours 
has been slain deceitfully.. The Anusasana Parvan pre- 
sents Krishna as the worshipper of Shiva, and praying 
to him for ‘firmness in virtue, the slaughter of his enemies, 
the highest fame, the greatest power, ascetic devotion, 
Shiva’s proximity, and hundreds upon hundreds of 
children.’ The Mausala Parvan describes how Krishna 
compasses the death of a tribe of warriors (Yadavas) by 
taking in his hand a bundle of the grass that ‘grew near 
and which turned at his touch into a deadly weapon of 
iron. Finally, Krishna is himself shot by a hunter 
whose arrow pierced his foot, in fulfilment of a previous 
prophecy. 

‘“Much of this is clean and wholesome compared with 
the details given in the Vishnu Purana (Bk. 5), in the 
Bhagvata Purana, and in the Hari Vansa. In these we 
have the crudest pictures of Krishna as a disobedient, 
mischievous, and thieving child, a sensuous youth, and 
a man said to have been possessed of eight queens, one 
of whom he stole on the eve of her being married to 
someone else, and 16,000 wives. For these stories, not 
a few of which are unprintable, the reader is referred to 
the Sacred Books of the East, volumes which, in view 
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of such articles as the one under consideration, will need 
far more frequent handling in the future than they have 
received in the past. Can it be wondered at that, as 
Bishop Caldwell said, ‘The stories related of Krishna’s 
life do more than anything else to destroy the minds 
and corrupt the imagination of Hindu youth?’ That it 
has done so is abundantly proved historically by the 
gross immorality carried on in the name of religion, 
especially by the Vallabhas, a sect founded in the six- 
teenth century, whose religious ideal was sensuous enjoy- 
ment after the manner of Krishna. Their descendants, 
too, the Mahardjas, who have been regarded as incarna- 
tions of Krishna, have carried on the awful tradition, 
and as late as 1862, when a suit was instituted for the 
purpose of exposing their corrupt life, the following 
statement was made in the judgment given by Sir 
Matthew Sausse, the Chief Justice — 

“The Mahardjas have been sedulous in identifying 
themselves with the god Krishna by means of their own 
writings and teachings, and by the similarity of cere- 
monies of worship and addresses which they require to 
be offered to themselves by their followers. All songs 
connected with the god Krishna, which were brought 
before us, were of an amorous character; and it appeared 
that songs of a corrupting and licentious tendency, both 
in ideas and expression, are sung by young females to 
the Mahardjas upon festive occasions, in which they are 
identified with the god in his most licentious aspect. 
In these songs, as well as stories, both written and tra- 
ditional, which latter are treated.as of a religious char- 
acter in the sect, the subject of sexual intercourse is 
most prominent. Adultery is made familiar to the minds 
of all. It is nowhere discouraged or denounced; but, 
on the contrary, in some of the stories, those persons 
who have committed that great moral and social offence 
are commended.’ 

“In the light of facts of this kind it comes as no slight 
shock to read that ‘the ideal which Jesus Christ held 
up to his followers is essentially the same as that which 
Krishna proposed to Arjuna’ (p. 84); and again, ‘the 
Gospel of Krishna and the Gospel of Christ have, in fact, 
the same ultimate aim.’ 

“Doubtless the writer refers only to the Krishna of 
the Gita, but the lamentable fact remains that he is one 
and the same as the Krishna of the Puranas; and, as 
Prof. A. Holtzmann says, ‘What fatality impelled the 
Indians to elevate such a man into an incarnation of 
the Supreme Deity is an, as yet, unsolved enigma.’ But 
granted that a less offensive Krishna is presented in the 
Gita, and that many points of similarity may be found 
between its teaching and that of the New Testament, 
yet is it possible for the reader of the Gita to feel that he 
is breathing any purer or more morally elevating atmos- 
phere than that of the paganism in the midst of which 
Christianity was born and over which it triumphed? It 
has been often pointed out that the character of Arjuna 
in his reluctance to slaughter his own kinsmen is more 
noble than that of the god Krishna, who urges him to 
do so; and in saying, “The four castes emanated from 
me, by the different distribution of energies and actions; 
know me to be the author of them, thought the actionless 
and inexhaustible’ (B. G., iv. 13), Krishna is justifying 
the existence and perpetuation of the bitterest class- 
feeling which any nation has known and the strongest 
barrier to any realization of the brotherhood of man, 
This can hardly commend it to the Christian any more 


‘than the amalgam of pantheism and polytheism which 


the Gita attempts to make. He who has learned to 
commune with God, not as the sum total to the forces 
of the universe nor as that noumenal somewhat about 
which nothing can be asserted, but as the personal, 
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moral Governor of the universe, a Holy Father, imma- 
nent yet transcendent, is as little disposed to worship 
him merely as ‘primal unity’ as to say to himself, ‘I 
am Brahma,’ and set about worshipping himself; and 
he who has realized in any degree what sin meant to 
the One Perfect Man, and has learned to say 
“They who fain would serve Thee best, 
Are conscious of wrong within,’ 

will be slow to speak of moral evil merely as one of the 
terms of a ‘pair of opposites’ which will ultimately 
vanish; nor will he have anything in common with those 
who speak of ‘going beyond the stage of ethical con- 
sciousness,’ whether in Europe or Asia. And, since both 
personality and morality must be ascribed to the Supreme 
Being as also to man, the various devices offered in the 
Gita by which man can rise superior to both must appear 
to the Christian as nothing better than false. Renunci- 
ation, self-sacrifice, and altruism should be his daily food; 
but at the same time a will directed toward the good, 
holy desire and spiritual affection are his eternal posses- 
sion by means of which he appropriates the life of God, 
and for him merely to seek the annihilation of Nirvana 
would be a selfishness subversive of the highest good. 

“““The Indian sages seek for a participation in the 
divine life, not by pure feeling, high thought, and strenu- 
ous endeavor,—not by an increasing effort to learn the 
true and do the right,—but by the crushing out of every 
feeling and every thought, by vacuity, apathy, inertia, 
and ecstasy’ (Gough, on the Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads). ‘This is not the Eternal Life offered by Christ.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Old-age Pensions. 


I am sorry to see that, as the subject engages the atten- 
tion of different. legislatures and other public bodies, 
there is a disposition to treat it as if it were a novelty or 
as if here were the entering wedge of a great revolution 
in our systems of charity. 

The truth is that almost every State in the Union— 
all of them so far as I know—is now living under the 
requisitions which have prevailed since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth in countries of English origin. ‘Fhat 
is to say, when the convents and monasteries of Eng- 
land were broken up, the Parliament of England directed 
that the care of the poor, which had before that time 
fallen upon the religious houses, must be assumed by the 
parishes in which they were born. 

Lamartine once said that, if the principles of these 


. laws, generally called ‘‘The Statute of Elizabeth’”’ had 


been established in France, there would never have been 
any French Revolution. 

Such care as this has never been confined to the care 
given in almshouses. As late as 1775, in a curious letter 
of Paul Wentworth to Lord North, which Mr. Stevens 
found in the English archives, Wentworth says of the 
rebellious colonies, ‘There are many of themin which an 
almshouse was never heard of.’’ Yet those very colonies 
were all of them bound to take care of their poor at the 
public charge. 

If, now, you could hold a convention of the three hun- 
dred masters of the three hundred poorhouses in Massa- 
chusetts,—men who know more about this subject in 
this State than anybody else does,—the great majority of 
those gentlemen would agree in saying that the old men 
and women require more care and charge than all the 
other inmates together. They would also say that in 
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the families of these poor old people there are almost 
always some persons, who, if they were assured of a 
regular stipend, would gladly give the personal care and 
companionship, which are implied in what we call home, 
to an aged relative. 

And, also, the experts would tell us that the persons 
relieved in their institutions feel, almost without excep- 
tion, that they are imprisoned, that they would wel- | 
come any legislation which would leave them in the com- 
parative freedom of their old homes. 

Different governments have met the difficulty for pro- 
viding for aged men in different ways. A system which 
was first applied in the care of old sailors has worked so 
well, for more than a century, that it deserves study and 
imitation. Itis more than a century, indeed, since every 
seaman shipping from a port in Massachusetts has been 
obliged to deposit a small fraction of his wages for the 
maintenance of a special fund which takes care of him 
when he is sick, at any time till he die. The admirable 
national hospitals for sailors are maintained from this 
fund. I never heard that anybody said that it was a 
danger to the Commonwealth. On the other hand, I am 
one of a good many million of people who are glad that 
old seamen are cared for in their old age. 

The principle of the Marine Hospital Fund is the prin- 
ciple of the German legislation on this subject. Their old- 
age insurance provides for‘other employments than those 
of seamen and extends not to men only, but to women. 

In Massachusetts it is fair to observe that every man 
who is a permanent resident pays a poll tax, which is apt 
to be two dollars a year, into the public treasury, from 
the time he is eighteen years old. Between eighteen 
years to eighty years he pays $124 to the State of 
Massachusetts. The reader may amuse himself by cal- 
culating what the interest of his separate payments in 
the same time will amount to. Let the reader then add 
the amount of the poll taxes of the persons who have 
died before they were eighty and add this sum to the 
Old-age Pension Fund. Let him next add to the Old- 
age Pension Fund the annual poll-taxes of the men 
who have left Massachusetts. He will find, then, on a 
mere Philistine calculation of what the State and the 
towns have received in sixty-two years, that this pension 
fund could afford to pay every year a stipend quite 
considerable to the men of eighty and upward, if it 
merely repaid what such men have paid to the gov- 
ernment as their lives went by. 

It is easy to exaggerate the charge which Old-age 
Pensions would impose upon the treasuries of the States. 
I see that such exaggerated warnings as may be easily 
made already appear in the New York journals. But 
such exaggerations do not change the truth. The sub- 
ject ought to be considered, in view of the principles of all 
our legislation for the poor. It would probably be 
wisest if we could adjust the system according to the 
suggestions made by the intelligent experts who have to 
consider day by day and year by year whether the State 
is doing its best for the needs of its old men. 

A good entering wedge or experimental light would be 
gained if any American State would make provision for 
the needs of those of its workmen who have passed the 
age of eighty. EDWARD E. HALE. 

EE 


Life has no other utility or aim than the throwing of 
one’s self heartily into the supreme struggle. Nothing 
is lost in it—grain of sand or cornerstone; all that man’s 
effort brings to it finds by the eternal laws its appointed 
place, goes to strengthen either the bulwarks of evil or 
the City of God. Woe to him who folds his hands 
because of his insignificance; to do nothing is the very 
worst fashion of doing evil.—Charles Wagner. 
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Literature. 


THe Montus. By James Vila Blake, 
Boston: The James H. West Company.— 
Mr. Blake has in him, we think, the soul 
of poetry, though sometimes the form he 
adopts does its best to hide it. His metres 
often hang loosely on his words, so that, as 
was said of a certain man by a fashionable 
tailor, he is covered, but not really dressed. 
However, with the fashion of his poetic 
garments we feel Mr. Blake has very little 
to do. Like Tennyson’s linnet, he does 
but sing because he must; and certainly 
we are glad that he is impelled to song, 
for even in his prose he isa poet. Thus a 
phrase or two from his words about Christ- 
mas: ‘How they [the old carols] lead us to 
the time and the place, and hang over it 
to show what is there, like multiplications 
of the star in the East. This is the over- 
brooding and revealing office of song.” (By 
the way, what Mr. Blake says about Christ- 
mas gifts touches a responsive chord in those 
who are a little fatigued with what one 
woman, with unconscious irony, called her 
“Christmas work.’”’ We are beginning to 
feel with Mrs. Deland that something must 
be done to redeem to love what too often 
has been sordid barter and exchangé.) Our 
author observes that ‘‘the New Year is a 
good time to bethink us to continue all good 
things that heretofore we have begun, for 
it is easy to begin, but hard to continue.” 
Assuredly, there is much wisdom, shrewdly 
put, in this bit of counsel. We are a little 
tired of hearing of New Year resolutions, 
whole batches of which are made only to 
be broken. Let us, rather, continue in the 
few feeble virtues to which we have attained. 
There is a pleasant description of the old 
New York celebration of New Years,—“ proud 
days’’ which some of us dimly regret; a 
felicitous passage about open fires and ‘‘the 
gentle art” of poking them; and Mr. Blake 
is certainly witty when he says of March: 
“The proverb is that, if he come in like a 
lamb, he will go out like a lion; but he is 
very Scriptural all through his thirty-one 
days,—the lion and lamb lie down together.” 
When we come to the poetry, there is this 
to be said: here are ‘“‘bright shoots of ever- 
lastingness’’ that remind us of More and 
Vaughan, the mystics: of ‘holy George 
Herbert”’ and even, in their ‘“‘conceits,” of 
Cowley and the poets of the metaphysical 
school. Take this passage from “ April’? :— 


‘This very glory here 
Proveth ’tis not the all of glory; 
Nay, though so bright and dear, 
’Tis but a carol in the passing 
Which we who sing, sing but to persevere. 
And so it hath been aye, 
Unto this time from that beginning— 
So hath been every day! 
As blest in all times as in any, 
We hold perforce and more that glory-way.” 


We might have stumbled on verses of Her- 
bert or More, with their flavor of quaintness, 
of a simplicity that has perhaps a touch of 
artificiality in it, and yet a charm that 
“goes to the spot.’”? Who, beforehand, 
would have thought that a man carrying 
out a pan of hot ashes, doing most necessary 
household work that his wife may not per- 
form the disagreeable labor, while perhaps 
she looks on from an upper window, could 
serve as a subject for reallygpoetical lines? 
But, if he “Who sweeps a room, as by thy 
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laws, Makes that and th’ action fine,” may 
not the carrying of ashes be equally laudable? 


“Ah! lowly services, how sweet they be! 
Behold, from out a well 
One can look up and tell 
The stars at mid-day, and their twinkle see. 
And so up from my lowly love’s intent 
And what small deeds I may, 
Above the garish day, 
I see thee, dear, shine in thy firmament, 
And for that thou look’st down, being such 

a height, 

As I must from my place 
Turn up to thee my face, 
So as I see must thou see—light is sight: 
I think from my deep wells I no more look— 
Wells of small deeds obscure— 
Than thou, whose lights allure, 
Regard of me in my small pits hast took.” 


We know not whether most to smile, with a 
joy that springs through tears, or to weep 
with a kind of holy joy, for this ‘‘lowly-wise” 
service and its poetic vision. The following 
is very much like Herbert, only we fear 
some of the lines are almost too rough even 
for the seventeenth century :— 


‘When I bethink me what skies are, and lands, 
And all the creatures both are rife withal, 
And my dear occupancy by commands - 
Of the one Lord who daily makes it-all, 
Then do I know what a tremendous gift 
To me my life is, and it doth behoove me 
To raise me to that contemplation, lift 
My heart, and let the heavens move me.” 


Indeed, ail through these months we have 
the touch of one who sees nature at first 
hand. He notices the bare boughs of the 
trees in winter with their ‘‘shape of grace” 
against the “‘dry, bright emerald clear of 
the sky,” the ‘‘opaline air” of July, the 
“‘woods-aisles and nooks, that sing more than 
a thousand brooks,” of April. He loves 
“all out-of-doors,” and is not afraid of 
Nature’s rigors in any month in the calendar. 
Occasionally we meet with the preacher, 
as when he says:— 


“ And what ’tis a wrong to set thee about 
’Tis a wrong to wish, and undevout; 
Who wishes to run is himself a rout, 
Though an army hold him in.” 


But, for the most part, it is just the joy of 
living in God’s great universe, so full of 
pleasant sights and sounds, so that the 
months become what Landor said they were, 
in the age of Pericles, a ‘“‘festival of life.” 
When this festival is interpreted by a poet, 
we have a pleasant and cheering companion 
for all the months of all the years, in which, 
because ‘‘God’s in his heaven,” surely “‘all’s 
right with the world.” 


THe TESTIMONY OF THE Four _ Gos- 
PELS CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST. By Rev, 
Charles Voysey, B.A. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1907.—This is a reissue of a 
volume published by the minister of the 
Theistic Church of London in 1896, from the 
press of Williams & Norgate. It is a pity 
that a reissue was thought necessary. The 
book is polemic, honest, and sincere enough, 
and dictated by a genuine moral ardor, 
against a being who never existed outside 
the mind of the author, and perhaps, alas! 
the minds of some of his hearers, ‘This 
windmill against which our Don Quixote so 
bravely tilts is a conception called Jesus 
Christ. It is not the Jesus of history, not 
the Christ of experience, not the Jesus of the 
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evangelists,—Heaven forbid! It is a certain 
incredibly prosaic, unimaginative, spiritu- 
ally dull Jesus, who uttered the sayings of 
the gospel in a literalness like that of a Cock- 
ney tradesman at his counter, and who, there- 
fore, is a stumbling-block to true religion. 
There are two camps of defenders of this 
dreary Jesus which come in for the author’s 
vigorous attacks. One is the orthodox 
believers, the other is the Unitarians, as 
represented by their protagonist Martineau. 
The preface tardily explains that the essay 
of Martineau which forms the basis of criti- 
cism in just one-half the fourteen lectures 
was written ‘fifty-four years ago,’—~.2., 
as early as 1842,—and is declared by Dr. 
Martineau himself to be “‘out of date,” and 
not in accord with his later views. With 
singular lack of imagination and entire ab- 
sence of critical valuation of the gospel 
record, Mr. Voysey tries the utterances of 
Jesus by the standard of present-day ideas, 
taking each with a bald literalness and abso- 
luteness which takes from them all reality. 
Here is an example: ‘‘Jesus said to the 
sister of Lazarus: ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life. He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever believeth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this?’ [To which we reply, 
Certainly not.]’ (p. 142.) One lecture is 
called, “My own Eulogy of Christ,” and is 
better reading. The book will militate 
indeed against one prevalent misconception 
of Jesus, but it will substitute another as 
bad. And with all this there is a religious 
earnestness and moral fervor which one 
regrets to see set to such an unfruitful task. 
If Mr. Voysey combats the Jesus of his own 
conjuring, he does it because he will have 
no idolatry, nothing between men and their 
God. ‘There is a half-truth as well as a half- 
untruth in the “glittering generality” with 
which the book closes: “The detfication of 
Jesus is the grand historical testimony to the 
meanness of man’s thoughts about God,” 


STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS. 
By Alfred E. Garvie, D.D. New York: 
C. A. Armstrong & Son. $2.25.—The au- 
thor of these studies has spent many years 
at his task, and comes to his work with much 
better preparation than is common to the 
ordinary expositors of the Christian faith 
as it is held in “‘evangelical” circles. He 
knows what modern scholars are saying 
about the New Testament, and he does not 
hesitate to avail himself of the results of 
their critical investigations and to qualify 
the claims commonly made by Christian 
apologists wherever the facts compel him to 
do so. He believes in the supernatural 
birth, the pre-existence, the incarnation, 
the physical resurrection from the dead, 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and the per- 
formance of miracles; but he admits the 
limitation of knowledge in Jesus during his 
earthly career, that we often have in the 
Gospels not a truthful record of what he 
said and did, so much as an account of the 
impression that he made. He admits that 
the story of the virgin birth was to him a 
burden and a difficulty until after he had 
accepted the belief in the divinity of Christ. 
He admits that it is no proof, but is itself ~ 
a thing to be proved. After dealing with all 
such questions in a generous spirit, he pro- 
ceeds, with the insight of affection, to deal 
with many of the inner moods and experi- 
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ences which have made the records in the 
Gospels indicate the supreme religious ex- 
periences of the race. 


THE Lire oF Rev, GEORGE MATHESON, 
D.D. By D. Macmillan. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. $2 net—The life of Dr. 
Matheson, the blind preacher and writer, 
illustrates that always surprising-fact that a 
blind man may often get on in the world as 
well as one who sees, and that blindness seems 
often not to bea disability so grievous as deaf- 
ness. ‘The affliction is so evident, in the case 
of the blind man, that sympathy is excited, 
and many are ready to assist and have more 
opportunities to extend a helping hand. 
Throughout the Christian fellowship of which 
Dr. Matheson was a conspicuous member, 
he was known, loved, and honored as a writer 
both of prose and of poetry, and especially 
of hymus of the spirit, and as a commentator 
on the books of the Bible, and a biographer 
whose forte it was to bring before the people 
of this generation the men and women of the 
ancient time stripped of their artificial dignity 
and Oriental costumes, and made to illus- 
trate traits and needs of our common hu- 
manity. As a hymn writer this quality of 
his thought and writing was conspicuous. 
He aimed to bring into the hymn-book the 
humanitarianism which he said was lacking. 
There was enough about the Trinity, baptism, 
and atonement, he thought, but not enough 
about real life and common needs. One of 
the most famous of his hymns was, ‘“‘O Love 
that wilt not let me go.” This has been 
sung in all parts of the world, and often, as 
the record shows, with a deep-reaching in- 
fluence for good. 


Magazines. 


According to Arthur C. Benson, the eighth 
of whose ‘“‘At Large’’ papers is printed in 
Putnam’s for February, the possession of the 
dramatic sense creates an illusion which 
brings a supreme and unfailing contentment 
to many people, since it makes them con- 
scious of their significance in the world, a 
significance which they are apt to overrate. 


The Husbands number of Good House- 
keeping, that for February, contains an arti- 
cle on “ American Husbands,” by Gertrude 
Atherton, the novelist, and some plain talk 
for husbands and wives. Does the instruc- 
tion in cookery in the public schools accom- 
plish what was originally intended for it? 
Can it show results? ‘These questions have 
been investigated by Mary Bronson Hartt, 
who writes interestingly of her discoveries, 
How do families of the salaried class contrive 
to live and meet their obligations in this era 
of high prices? The question is considered 
in the second of two articles, by John R. 
Meader, on ‘‘The Burden of Higher Prices.” 
How to cure consumption in the home is 
told by Dr. John B. Huber, a noted expert 
in pulmonary diseases, and the celebrated 
work in behalf of mental and physical health 
in progress at Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
has its expression each month. In this 
number Dr. McComb tells how to practice 
auto-suggestion. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion for Feb- 
ruary Dr. Edward Everett Hale devotes his 
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a broad sympathy for those whose only day 
of leisure is the Lord’s Day. ‘‘Why is the 
Clean Grocer clean?” is the most important 
article in the clean food series, which is help- 
ing to make the unsanitary grocery store a 
thing of the past. ‘What has been done 
for the Children,’’ shows the remarkable ad- 
vance that has been made by many States in 
the protection of children from evil working 
conditions, since the active campaign against 
child labor was started in 1906 by the 
Woman's Home Companton in conjunction 
with the National Child Labor Committee. 
The February Companion is unusually rich 
in fiction. Woods Hutchinson, that doctor 


who is busily overthrowing old fogy notions | 


about medicine and health, says many 
things that no mother should miss on ‘‘The 
Irrepressible Tendency of Babies to grow 
up.” “Unusual American Women,’ ‘Mrs. 
Beach and her Career,” by William Arm- 
strong, Eugene Field’s song, “The Sugar 
Plum ‘Tree,’ with music by Will Harding 
and Margaret Sangster’s page, ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Woman,” are some of the other features. 


In the February number of Everybody’s 
the principal article is contributed by Ralph 
D. Paine, and, under the title of ‘“‘Over the 
Florida Keys by Rail,” tells the story of the 
conception and execution of Flagler’s great 
plan to join Key West to the mainland by a 
“seagoing railway.”’ ‘An American in Lon- 
don,’’ by Samuel G. Blythe, gives an amusing 
description of John Bull’s sons and daugh- 
ters as they appear through American spec- 
tacles, “‘The Quest of the Magic Carpet,” by 
Franklin Clarkin, presents the subject of 
rug-hunting in the form of a story, and ex- 
plains the mysteries of the making of some of 
the most famous of these Oriental works of 
art. The status of music in America is 


attacked from the pen of Mary Garden, the | 


prima donna, who urges the recognition of 
the new school of music in this country; 
W. J. Henderson answers this attack. The 
third of Herbert N. Casson’s series, ‘‘The 
Romance of the Reaper,’ is concerned with 
the amalgamation of the Harvester Kings, 
and the formation of the great International 
Harvester Company. Under the heading 
of fiction, the most notable contributions 
are: ‘“The Middle-aged Failure,” by Maxi- 
milian Foster; William Bulfin’s ‘‘A Wild 
Way of Love’’; and ‘‘The Shifted Burden,” 
by Mary Heaton Vorse. Romance is sup- 
ported by Justus Miles Forman, in’ ‘‘The 
Honor of St. Cére,”’ and by Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Guest of Quesnay.” ‘‘The Transfer 
of Google” is a humorous character study. 
Bessie R. Hoover 
contribute to “Little Stories of Real Life”; 
and V. F. Boyson is represented by a poem, 
“The First Rose.” 


The January number of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal (issued in this country by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston) contains two articles 
by Fathers Tyrrell and Gerard, S.J., dealing 
from opposite points of view with the recent 
Encyclical of the pope. Father Tyrrell, i 
will be recalled, is the priest who a short 
time ago incurred the disfavor of the Vatican, 
and has since been semi-excommunicated, on 
account of his severe criticisms in the London 
Times of the Encyclical and his daring es- 
pousal of the™cause of Modernism. In his 
Hibbert article on ‘‘The Prospects of Mod- 


editorial page to “‘The Use of Sunday,” with | ernism” the Reverend Father returns to the 
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contest. He makes a study of the two Cath- 
olic ‘‘mentalities,’’ the one modern and the 
other medizval, which are now in conflict for 
supremacy in the world empire of the Church. 
He contends that the Catholic Seminary is 
an institution of ‘“‘organized ignorance” for 
the education of the clergy. On the other 
hand, Father Gerard brings to the defence of 
the famous Encyclical weapons drawn from 
the theological armory of ancient days. An 
independent article by Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab, of Christ Church Rectory, Sharon, 
Conn., deals with ‘‘The Papacy in its Rela- 
tion to American Ideals.” He contends that 
the ideals of the Vatican are irreconcilable 
with’ the ideals fundamental to American 
democracy and Americaninstitutions. ‘‘The 
Immortality of the Soul” is treated by 
the distinguished scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in the composite light of modern science and 
philosophy. ‘‘The Sources of the Mystical 
Revelation” and ‘“‘The Magic and Mysticism 
of To-day”? are two related articles respec- 
tively by Prof. George Albert Coe of North- 
western University and Mrs. Stuart Moore, 
the well-known writer on modern religious 
conventions. The pressing question of the 
relation of religious instruction to education 
is treated by J. H. Muirhead, professor of 
philosophy in Birmingham University, in a 
contribution entitled ‘Religion a Necessary 
in all Education.’”’ An article 
under the title of ‘‘The Religion of Sensible 
Scotsmen”’ is from the pen of Dr. William 
Wallace, editor of the Glasgow Herald, and 
the best known publicist in Scotland. This 
is the first of a series on ‘‘The Religion of 
Sensible Men.” A stirring article by the 
Bishop of Carlisle is on ‘‘ The Catholic Church: 
What is it?”? Other contributions are ‘‘’ The 
Reasonableness of Christian Faith,” by Will- 
iam Adams Brown, professor of systematic 
theology at Union Theological Seminary; 
“The ‘Jerahmeel’ Theory and the Historic 
Importance of the Negeb: With some Ac- 
count of Personal Exploration of the Coun- 
try,” by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell 
University; and ‘‘The Alchemy of Thought,” 
by Prof. lL. P. Jacks, editor of the Hzbbert 
Journal, being the sequel to an article of his 
published in the last issue, entitled ‘‘The 
Universe as Philosopher.”’ 


Books Received. 


From the University Press, Cambridge, Eng. 

Kinship and Marriage in Australia. By Northcote W 
Thomas, M.A. 6s. net. 

The Wisdom of the Wise. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A. 2s, net. 

National Life in Early English Literature. By Edmund 
Dale, M.A., D.Lit. 8s. net. 

From A. C. Armstrong & Son, New Yerk. 

Positive preepiine, and Modern Mind. By P. T. Forsyth. 
$1.75 ne 

The Recasaniaios Women of the Bible. By George 
Matheson. $1.so net. ': 

The Life “of George Matheson. By D. Macmillan. $2 

net, 

From the Sunday-school Times, Philadelphia. 

The Deity of Jesus Christ. By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 50 
cents net. 
From the Brittsh ana Foreign Unitarian A ssociatien, 

ondon, Engiand. 

Authority in Religious Belief. By L. P. Jaeks and 

others. 2s. net. . 
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Che Dome. 
The Greedy Little Maid. 


One day, I met a little maid, on her way home from school, 

Whose tears had flowed so freely down, they formed a tiny 
pool. 

“Pray tell me, little one,” said I, “why tears your face 
do smudge? ” 

“T’ve lost a dime, kind sir,” she said, “I meant to spend for 
fudge.” 


“Now,. cease your copious weeping, child,—here is an- 
other dime.” 

She wiped her eyes,—she smiled at me,—but only for a time. 

And then her wails rang out once more; her tears flowed 
down anew: 

“Tf my own dime I had not lost, oh, dear,—I’d now have 
two.” 

—Jean S. Remy, in Park and Tilford’s Quarterly. 
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Madge’s Visit. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The Hamilton’s veranda was a favorite 
place of resort for their young friends. It 
was large and cool and shady. ‘Therefore 
all such little bits of their various duties as 
could be performed in that spot were carried 
to the shade of its overhanging vines. 

On this May morning Millie and Katie had 
taken the peas to be shelled for dinner, Sophy 
was stoning cherries near them, and poor 
Madge, to whom inevitably fell all the more 
distasteful tasks, had just arrived with the 
potatoes to peel. 

“Why is Madge doing the potatoes again ?”’ 
her mother had said. 

“T must keep my hands nice for my em- 
broidery,”’ was Kate’s answer, though she 
had had the grdce to blush. ‘Oh, look! 
There come Allie and Flossie Richards. 
How excited they look!” 

As the mail man arrived at the same mo- 
ment with one letter for Mrs. Hamilton, she 
took it and re-entered the house, while the 
four girls turned eagerly to their young 
friends. 

“Oh, such news,’ cried Floss, the elder, 
running up the steps. ‘‘Cousin Lawrence 
has asked us to go with his two girls and Mrs. 
Marsh—she keeps house for them, you know 
—to Nantucket for six weeks!” 

“How delightful!’’? chorused the Hamil- 
tons. “Sit down.” 

“Any of your plans set?” inquired Allie, 
beginning to help with the peas. 

“Milly and Sophy are all right,” said Kate, 
her brow slightly clouding. ‘‘They are going 
away with daddy and mother. But either 
Madge or I have to go to Uncle Jim’s.” 

“Oh, to that dull little old farmhouse, 
with no one there but your great uncle and 
aunt? ‘That will be pokey.” 

“And Aunt Emma wants one of us to go 
to the White Mountains with her and little 
Gladys,”’ went on Kate. “I long to see the 
mountains so.” 

“So do I,” put in Madge, quietly. 

“JT don’t mean it will be unmitigated 
fun,’’ Katie took no notice of the interrup- 
tion, “for Gladys is a very spoilt little thing. 
Still, the White Mountains are’?— 

“The White Mountains,” concluded Allie. 
‘So they are.” 

“But we must go on and tell the rest of 
the girls,” cried Floss. ‘‘We’ll see you at 
recess. Good-bye.” 

“Oh, I do wish that things could be 
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settled,’ cried Kate. “I want to begin 
packing. No need to finish that eyelet em- 
broidered waist if I’m to go to that pokey.’— 

At that moment both father and mother 
came on the veranda. Mrs. Hamilton 
carried an open letter. 

“This is from your Aunt Emma,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Hamilton. ‘‘She wishes who- 
ever is to go with her to meet her in Albany 
next week.” 

“Oh,” gasped Madge and Kate, in one 
breath. Then they looked at each other, 
and everybody else looked at them. ue 

“Tt’s a pity it’s no one’s fair turn,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hamilton. ‘‘EKach of you has 
been twice, I know. But, owing to last 
year’s measles, the turns were mixed. Madge 
went two years running.” 

“JT am sorry,’ said Mr. Hamilton, in a 
grave tone of voice, ‘that it should seem so 
greatatax. I know that there are no young 
people with your uncle. But he and Aunt 
Martha are worthy, cultivated people. And, 
when I was an orphan boy, Uncle Jim took 
my father’s place.” 

Madge had a sweet, thoughtful face. 
lifted it, with a sudden interest. 

“Not only that,’”’ pursued her father, “he 
lives a very sad and lonely life. Is it much 
that a girl, who has almost everything a 
a reasonable girl can want, should grudge 
one summer in every four to cheer two lonely 
old people?” : 

“Why can they not come and live with us 
—or near us?” asked Sophy. ‘‘Then they 
wouldn’t be so lonely.” 

“And we could cheer them up without’’?— 

“Without quite so great a  sacrifice,’’ 
Mr. Hamilton smiled slightly as he finished 
Millie’s sentence for her. ‘‘Let me tell my 
children why I do not like to hear one of 
them talk grudgingly of giving Aunt Martha 
and Uncle Jim a two or three months each 
year.” 

He sat down among them, and Madge drew 
a little closer. 

“Twenty-five years ago their youngest 
and only surviving child—a hot-headed 
boy of twenty—ran away in a fit of youthful 


She 


folly and petulance. They have never 
heard of him since! But they will not leave 
that old farm, lest he might return. And, 


as you know, Aunt Martha puts a lighted 
lamp in the front parlor window every even- 
ing to guide his steps, should he be wander- 
ing home in the dark hours of the night. 
They are very sad, very lonely. I am not 
able often to leave my business to go. I do 
when I can. I cannot take you away from 
your school, but your holidays are not all 
due to self-indulgent pleasure.” 

‘Father,’ cried Madge, eagerly. “I'll 
go this year. Send Katie with Aunt Emma.” 

She met her father’s approving smile. 
She felt the touch of her mother’s hands upon 
her hair. She heard the murmurs—approv- 
ing murmurs—of her sisters, and saw Katie’s 
joyful face. But in her mind’s eye, looking 
far away among the green hills of Vermont, 
was the vision of Uncle Jim’s old and sorrow- 
ful face, his gray hair and bent form. And 
she could see, too, Aunt Martha’s trembling 
hands, as they lighted the lamp to guide the 
wandering steps of the long-lost son to the 
home he had left so desolate. 


A week later the six girls sat again on the 
veranda. It was evening now, and a young 
moon was visible over the tossing tops of 
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the elms along the street. On the morrow 
they were all to start on their several ways. 
They were now watching the express wagon, 
as it carried away all their trunks. 

“Only I do feel sorry for Madge,” 
whispered Allie Richards to Floss and Katie. 
“Tt will be dull, you know!’ 

But Madge had heard her. 

“Don’t say that, don’t think it,’’ she said. 
“J—I—do want to go. I do, really.” 

Yes, it had come to that! She had been so 
filled with pity-and love that what had been 
a sacrifice - was now’a pleasure. She had put 
self aside, and'self was reaping the benefit. 

“T am so glad of that,’’ said her father’s 
voice behind her, “‘so glad that you do not 
go grudgingly.” 

“No more grudgingly than he helped you, 
father,”’ she answered softly, 

It was pledsant to feel the touch of her 
father’s hand on hers. 

“There comes a messenger boy,” cried 
Allie. ‘‘Oh, and he’s coming here!”’ 

“Oh, suppose Aunt Emma isn’t going, 
suppose that wretched little Gladys should 
be ill,” wailed Katie, who had not forgotten 
self. ‘I’m so afraid.” 

Mr. Hamilton opened the yellow envelope, 
and whistled like a boy. His wife came out 
at the sound. : 

“Good news?”’ she said eagerly. 

“Good news!” laughed Mr. Hamilton, 
holding up two sheets of paper. ‘Look! 
Uncle Jim has flung economy to the winds! 
Listen!” 

And he read aloud :-— 


Our boy back last night. 
of our death sixteen years ago. Has been in 
Australia. Come home to stay. Wife, 
twin girls, fifteen. Send Madge next train. 
Plans all changed, may go Europe. Writ- 
ing to-day. UNCLE JIM. 


Heard report 


“Oh, I am so glad, so glad, so glad!” 
exclaimed Madge, tears in her eyes. ‘So 
glad for Uncle Jim, for Aunt Martha!’’’ 

“You may be glad for yourself,” said 
Kate, an acid note in her voice. ‘‘You’re 
going to have the loveliest trip of all of us.’’ 

““And I think she deserves it,” put in her 
father. “She has been thinking of other 
things than her own pleasure, my daughter.” 


The Butternut. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


The butternut, which is really the white 
walnut, is one of our own American trees. 

It may not be as tall or stately as some 
others, but has many fine spreading branches 
and a smooth, handsome bark, and is from 
thirty to forty feet in height. 

The flowers come in May, from which the 
nut grows. It ripens in September or 
October, according to locality and season. 

The nut is shaped like a small egg, about 
two inches long,—a green egg, its outer shell 


thin, but very tough, the inner one dark. 


brown and rough. The kernel is sweet and 
oily, this is why it is called the butternut. 

Oil is made from the kernel, and what is 
left after pressing out this oil is called “nut- 
bread”’ and fed to cattle. ; 

When young, green, and tender-shelled, 
the nuts are sometimes scalded, the queer 
hairiness rubbed off, then made into ‘ wal- 
nut pickles.” 


>. 
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You can sometimes find five nuts on one 
‘stem, close together, often two, but usually 
one. The kernel is very intricate in shape, 
twisting and turning many ways, yet it can 
be taken out of the shell whole with care 
and skill, and used to secure a prize when a 
party of boys and girls were all trying to 
win it. 

The Shakers, who are a community of 
farmers, use the shells in dyeing wool,—a 
rich brown color. They also gather and 
most carefully dry the nuts, which would 
otherwise turn rancid, afterward taking out 
the kernels, coating them with sugar, putting 
them in neat paper boxes, for sale at their 
“offices” at all times, and always a delight 
to the “young folks” of the parties visiting 
their communities in the Berkshires. 

The nuts. are disagreeable to handle, 
staining the fingers yellow. Many an old 
garret floor in New England has been well 
spread with these nuts while drying, and 
the scene of many a “‘raid,’’ always detected 
by the yellow fingers of the raiders, later 
on, 

The oil from these nuts was used in some 
medicinal way long ago. It must have been 
about as tempting as castor oil. Yet most 
people like fresh sweet butternuts—some 
never do, 
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A Queer Little Man. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


Dorothy’s father said that he was going to 
tell a story to anybody who wanted to listen. 
So Dorothy stopped crying and Bob stopped 
crying so dreadfully loud, because their 
father began right away: ‘‘Once there was 
a little man,—a very little man,—and he 
had on a green coat and a red hat, and 
there was something under his coat that 
made it poke out at one side. He was going 
along the middle of a country road. A small 
boy and girlina pony carriage met him.” 
Dorothy’s and Bob’s father stopped. Both 
of his children were quiet, and they both 
said now: “Go on, papa! Why don’t you 
go on?” 

“Weren’t you foolish to cry?” said their 
father. 

“Ves,” said Dorothy. 

“To ery because it rained,’ said their 
father. 

“But we wanted to go out,’ said Bob. 

“Well, no matter!” said Dorothy, “we 
don’t want to go. Just please tell the story, 
papa.” 

“Ves, daddy, go on, won’t you?” said 
Bob. 

“Are you ashamed of crying?” asked his 
father. And Bob laughed, because he saw 
that his father was really laughing, and he 
said: “‘Yes, daddy, Now will you go on?” 

So then the father went on, ‘That queer 
little man with the green hat’””— 

“’'Twasn’t a green hat,” shouted Dorothy 
and Bob, ‘‘red!’’ 

“Oh, yes,—much obliged,—red hat. He 
was walking along in a very proud manner, 
—you’d be surprised,—stamping each foot 
down hard as he went along. He was square 
in the middle of the road, looked as if he 


thought he was a whole procession; but. 


he stared right down toward the ground. 
His hat—it was really a soldier-cap—had a 
large black visor, shiny,—you know what a 
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visor is,—to keep the sun out of his eyes? 
Yes; well, he didn’t see those two children 
in the pony carriage till they were so near 
him that they had to stop. Why, they felt 
quite anxious, you know, for they might 
have run over him! such a queer little man!” 

“How old were they?’? Bob and Dorothy 
wanted to know. 

“Six years and four 
Dorothy and you.” 

“Tn a pony carriage! 
us go, alone, daddy!” 

“No. Well, these children were good ones; 
they didn’t bawl because it rained.” 

“No matter, daddy; maybe they were half 
a year older than we are. Go on, won’t you, 
please ?”’ 

“That very little man strutted along till 
he fairly touched the kind old pony’s nose. 
Then he seemed much surprised, gave quite 
a jump, and looked up. And then the two 
in the pony carriage squealed right out, and 
what they said was, “‘Why, Jimmie, why, 
Jimmie, where did you get that lovely uni- 
form ?” 

“Oh, wasn’t it an old man?’ asked 
Dorothy and Bob. ‘Was it a friend of 
theirs, about six years old?” 

‘“Ves2 

“Did he have a fine soldier suit ?”’ 

“Grand, yellow-trimmings—on his shoul- 
ders, you know, and down his trousers.” 

“Didn’t he have any gun?” 

“Gun! No: he was busy doing an errand.” 

“Oh! Wasn’t he a procession ?”’ 

“Yes, he was,—had to march quite a dis- 
tance; but ’twas a useful procession. That 
was what made his coat stick out on one side 
—don’t you know I told you? Underneath 
them he had a basket of sweet-peas to take to 
a lady who didn’t have any flowers. And 
his mother had said, ‘You can keep the sun 
off of them with the corner of your long coat, 
can’t you?’ And he said that he could. 
That was why he was looking down so hard 
that he didn’t see the pony cart coming. 
And so then the two in the cart turned the 
pony around and took Jimmie and the sweet- 
peas together down to the lady that didn’t 
have any flower-garden.” 


years, just like 


You wouldn’t let 


Winter Butterflies. 


Coming in one day from a walk in a heavy 
snowstorm I dropped upon the evening table 
some triangular brownish bits that looked 
at first sight like flakes of dried bark. 

“What are those—chips?” 

“No. Butterflies.’ 

Such a reply with a foot of snow on the 
ground and great probability of a foot more 
before morning was accepted as a pleasantry, 
and not to be taken seriously. The idea of 
catching butterflies in a snowstorm seemed 
too “‘fishy’’ for serious consideration. 

On the approach of winter most of the 
butterflies, those delicate little creatures 
of fair weather, naturally die. But among 
their number there is a whole hardy brood 
for whom the rigors of winter possess no 
terrors. These are the angle wings, or Vanes- 
soids. They are frequently called “thaw 
butterflies,” from the fact that during the 
warm spells of winter they awake from their 
torpor and may frequently be seen sunning 
themselves near their place of hibernation or, 
if the weather is mild and pleasant, flitting 
lightly about in the open places. 
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These insects pass the winter both aschrys- 
alis and as mature butterflies. Normally, 
they remain{in the chrysalis form only about 
two weeks; but it is probable that the severe 
cold overtakes some before they are fully 
developed, which may account for some of 
them hibernating as chrysalis——St. Nécholas. 


In the Sewing-room. 


“You are a pushing sort,”’ said the Scissors 
to the Thimble. 

“Yes,” replied the latter, “but I’d like 
your life better. It’s just ripping. And 
you?” to the Needle. 

“Well,” replied the latter, “‘my life is just 
sew-sew. But then, though not a blunt 
individual, I generally come to the point.” 

‘Oh, you have an eye to things,” inter- 
posed the Pin, “but I generally control 
matters by my head work.” 

“T am sorry,” remarked the Spool, “that 
I can’t be serious, for I’m in a continuous 
round,” 

But here the seamstress appeared, and 
soon all felt themselves in pretty much of a 
box.—Baltimore American. 


Squirrels in Winter. 


All the squirrels are sleeping away the 
cold winter, The chipmunk has laid up 
a fine store of nuts under the root of the old 
pine, and he will not come out all winter 
long. The chances are that he will still 
have nuts left in the spring, for he is a prov- 
ident little chap. 

The gray squirrel, also, sleeps-all through 
the winter, only waking up now and then 
to take a nibble at his stores. But the red 
squirrel does not store up so large a supply 
as his cousins. He is also a rattle-brained 
fellow, and he scatters his winter supply 
about in half a dozen places. Often you will 
see him out in the winter looking for some 
one of his half a dozen granaries. Some- 
times he forgets where he has made his 
pantry, and has to go hungry. 

Sometimes the gray squirrel sleeps in a 
hollow tree, and sometimes he makes him- 
self a fine hammock in the top of a tall tree. 
This is made by placing sticks crosswise in 
a crotch of the tree, and then by filling in 
leaves to make a nest. When the house is 
done, Mr. Squirrel crawls into the middle of 
this nest, and lets the wind rock him all the 
winter long.—Clarence Hawkes, in the Circle. 


“Hurry, Tom- 
shoes on?’” 
but one,’” 


Mother (calling upstairs): 
mie! Have you got your 
Tommie: “Yes, mamma, all 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be em 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND Druccists. 
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How can we make our Church a 
Force in the Community? 


BY REV. W. A. WOOD. 


I approach the discussion of this subject 
with diffidence, largely because it requires 
time to fit one’s self into new conditions; 
but I speak from the heart and as one who 
is deeply interested in making our church 
a force in this community, And I am sure 
that you share with me in this desire. Our 
whole thought to-day is tentative and 
general, but is offered as holding out certain 
inducements which we may seize and 
appropriate for individual service. Dr. Slicer 
says, ‘“‘There is no possibility of doing good 
work in this world without a capacity for 
fanaticism, and there is no possibility of 
doing good work unless that fanaticism is 
held under perfect control.’’ 

The reason for raising this question is to 
clear the way for the real purpose and plan 
which we hope to gain by taking a broad 
view of church life. We have had plenty 
of the narrower view with its attendant good 
lessons, since denominationalism has taught 
the Church and the world its powerful 
religious truths. The Baptist denomination 
has shown the value of individual religious 
freedom, the right of the individual to 
interpret the Bible according to the dictates 
of his own conscience; the Presbyterian 
Church, the value of regular church order; 
the Methodist Church the value to the world 
of religious enthusiasm and awakening. 
Unitarianism has taught its lesson, but we 
need now a welding of these forms of church 
influence, so that each church may occupy 
its rightful place in the life of the village. 
We need a true conception of our under- 
taking in order that we may have clearness 
of purpose and method. 

Of course I speak of the ideal, as that 
which is yet beyond us, but still as a goal 
toward which we are to work, in the hope 
that it may be attained in part and by 
most of us, if not fully and by all. The 
ideal has been cherished as a personal am- 
_ bition for years, grounded in the belief that 
that church work is best which is voluntary 
and which is effected with the least possible 
machinery, on the theory of law that that 
State is best governed which is least governed. 
At present we have so much machinery our 
strength is utilized keeping it oiled, and we 
turn out little grist. 

For our consideration as Unitarians I 
submit two general propositions: first, that 
religion is involved in the conditions of 
human life; and, secondly, that the spirit of 
the times ought to determine the method 
and purpose of church life. For out of these 
two come both the problems and the aspira- 
tions of church fellowship and work. 

By the first is meant that religion ought 
to change with the changing conditions of 
life. What is the use of fighting over again 
the battles won by our forefathers? The 
men who laid the foundations of Unitarianism 
builded well, but they settled the questions 
for which they struggled. Roger Williams 
taught the world a religious truth, seen to-day 
in the growth and strength of the Baptist 
faith. John Wesley, dissatisfied with the 
easy-going methods of the Established 
Church of England, gave us the lesson of 
religious enthusiasm and evangelistic work. 
And in civil life the Civil War settled the 
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question of the right of a State to secede 
after it once became a member of the Con- 
federacy. With the wars, religious and 
otherwise, of our forebears we have nothing 
to do, but rather with the changing con- 
ditions of life which require changed methods. 
Not that religion in its essential nature 
changes, but we need a changed application 
of religious principles to the changed con- 
ditions of life. 

On the second general idea it may be said 
that the spirit of the times should direct the 
kind of work which we as a church seek to 
do. 
apply now. 
not have been necessary for a minister to 
go out over these hills and invite people to 
come to church. Everybody went in those 
days. But Dr. Edward Judson said to us 
young men in the theological seminary, out 
of his wide experience and with his charac- 
teristic gesture, that we would find sooner 
or later that the drift of population is right 
by the door of our churches, What then, 
my friends? Why, if people do not come, 
we must go after them. It requires a great 
deal of what is called ‘‘the grace of God” to 
get down in two or three inches of mud in 
the street and pray for human souls. A 
member of a Methodist conference said that 
the Salvation Army reaches a class whom 
the churches cannot reach. That is only 
part of the truth. ‘The fact is, the Salvation 
Army reaches a class whom the churches 
do not care to reach. The way to reach 
them is to go after them. 

As opposed to this view I present a different 
aspect of that question by raising another, 
one which is now significant and pertinent: 
Why do men, or why do not men, go to 
church? Has the church lost its hold on 
the people! Have people lost their affection 
for religious interests? Is there a gulf 
between church and world? 

I desire to view this question from the 
point of view both of experience and ob- 
servation. And first on a recent vacation 
to a neighboring city (Portland, Me.) where 
time was spent pondering the question, 
what interests the 60,000 people of this 
place? ‘There was in session a gathering of 
the finest trained legal minds of the American 
people, at which the public was conspicuous 
for its absence. ‘There was an international 
gathering of men, who came long distances 
and at much expense to discuss and open up 
the most vital questions in the life of America 
and Europe and the world. And here the 
lack of interest by the public was appalling. 
Meanwhile, I stroll the streets and watch 
young people by scores and hundreds rushing 
into the entrance to a cheap vaudeville 
show. And you do not find such people in 
the churches, for the reason that they are 
attracted by the things which appeal to 
them, and religion does not. 

Again, riding early one morning on a 
trolley car filled with workingmen, I listen 
to their jokes and jibes and banter as they 
scan the headlines of the morning paper, 
and fling their remarks at one another. My 
companion is a young man, who is quiet 
and ignores even my presence in the seat. 
He is reading a book, and my curiosity is 
aroused. I note the page over which he is 
poring contains the outlines of a geometrical 
problem, and that the book is a treatise on 
Applied Mechanics. Why is he thus occu- 
pied and unaware of his other companions 


What sufficed for one age does not} 
A hundred years ago it would | 
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who joke and waste the precious moments 
of a beautiful summer morning? Because 


‘the book appeals to him, and to them it 


does not. In later years he will be heard 
from, while the other men will sit around on 
soap boxes in a corner grocery and condemn 
the government for its inequality and 
injustice. 

Can we say with David, “I was glad when 


they said unto me, Let us go into the house 


of the Lord”? But something more is 
involved, since his joyous expression is 
followed by —a~solemn and far-reaching 
declaration, “Our feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem!” That meant 
something to a member of the Hebrew 
theocracy and a worshipper of Jehovah; 
it meant responsibility in church service 
and work. All this requires us to assume 
that some things would be involved in a 
correct attitude toward the question of 
church life and of making this church a 
force in the community. Hence, what do 
we contribute toward the church which we 
attend? What do we give of service and 
support to make its influence felt in the 
place where God has put us? I can best 
answer this by reference to the real nature 
of the great doctrine of immortality, though 
it may be asked what relation that has to 
this question. I call attention to a masterly 
argument by Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard 
(Hibbert Journal, July, 1907), presented in a 
scientific yet in a very practical manner. 

The doctrine of immortality is not alto- 
gether a question of individual survival, but 
of the persistence of the race from which we 
spring and to which we give what we have 
of real influence. For the real question is 
not the immortality of the body, of that 
which is subject to clocks and calendars, and 
which offers vital statistics for the insurance 
company, but rather the question, what 
part of a person is it that we wish to survive? 

Viewed from this point, existence is a 
process of receiving and giving, each life 
accepting from the part and passing on its 
contribution. Each man receives and trans- 
mits the qualities which build up the social 
world. ‘The persistence and continuity of 
the stream of human consciousness depends 
upon its tributaries, just as the rivers which 
course through these valleys are made up 
of the rills and water courses which feed 
them and make them stable. : 

Living after death is then a matter of 
giving to the world-will all that we can, 
that we may live in the survival of our 
influence according as we have given to 
mankind. We do not think of Washington 
and Lincoln as dead: they live in their gift 
of themselves to the republic. Man thus is 
a significant being, not by virtue of his 
body or his feelings or his fortune, but by 
virtue of his will. And what he wills to 
give to the world-will determines the question 
of his living, not in past or future, but in the 
present, which is all there is of time. 

This is the truth and the lesson for us in 
answer to the question which we study here 
to-day. A successful church is made up 
of successful church members. The in- 
fluence and strength and continuity of 
church life is dependent on its tributaries, 
on what we as individual members give to 
the support of our own parish. 

To support this view I close with reference 
to an appeal by Paul, ““We are laborers 
together with God.” ‘That means that we 
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work in unison with the divine will for the 
accomplishment of the divine purpose and 
not even an omnipotent God can perform 
his work apart from the co-operation of his 
co-laborers. God himself cannot reach his 
own perfection of purpose apart from what 
we do to make that possible. 

As O. B. Frothingham has expressed it: 
“Tt is humanity that embodies God, and 
the effort of humanity to perfect itself is 
God’s effort after completeness.” There is 
for each of us, then, something involved in 
the declaration. “‘Our feet shall stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem.’”’ But there 
is no ideal which does not embody in itself 
the idea of sacrifice; and Paul’s commenda- 
tion of the Corinthian Christians was, ‘‘ They 
first of all gave themselves to the Lord.” 


The Hague Conference. 


A Blue Book has now been issued by the 
British Foreign Office, containing ‘‘Corres- 
pondence relating to the Second Peace Con- 
ference held at The Hague in 1907.” 

In a despatch dated The Hague, October 
16, Sir Edward Fry sums up the results of 
the Conference. He says:— 

“These results are less than might have 
been hoped for, but are perhaps as great as 
could reasonably be expected when all the 
circumstances are considered. The great 
volume of most important subjects laid 
before the Conference under the terms of 
reference, the large number of the nations 
represented, the necessary divergence of 
views and of interests on many questions, the 
complicated character of the procedure of the 
commissions and sub-commissions of the 
Conference,—all these and other things have 
stood in the way of the accomplishment of 
many of the objects which might have been 
desired. 

“Tn your original instructions to us of the 
12th June you stated that his majesty’s 
government were anxious to secure the 
adaptation of the machinery of the existing 
tribunal at The Hague for the purposes of 
an International Tribunal of Appeal from 
the decisions of belligerent prize courts 
affecting neutrals, and you added that his 
majesty’s government considered that, if 
The Hague Conference accomplished no 
other object than the constitution of such 
a tribunal, it would render an inestimable 
service to civilization and mankind. It is, 
therefore, a subject of satisfaction, and we 
hope of legitimate satisfaction, to us that we 
have been able to accomplish the task thus 
laid upon us, not, indeed, in the form of an 
adaptation of the machinery of the existing 
court, but in the form of a new institution; 
and we may perhaps be permitted to add 
that this convention appears to us to be a 
very noteworthy step in the history of law 
as the first attempt to constitute a really 
international court, and as the first device to 
produce uniformity in any branch of inter- 
national law. ... 

“On the questions of contraband and the 
seizure of private property at sea, the prop- 
ositions of Great Britain and of the United 
States of America, respectively, have each 
received a majority of votes; but in neither 
case will the resolutions be “embodied in a 
convention under the’ agency “of “the”Con- 
ference. The willingness of a large number 
of powers to join in the entire abolition of 
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contraband, and of America to abolish 
conditional contraband, will, we hope, be 
fruitful of diplomatic results in the near 
future. 

“The discussions on the subject of au- 
tomatic mines have been, as you are aware, 
protracted, and have resulted in only a very 
partial adoption of the British proposals. 
We hope that one result of the debates may 
be to awaken public attention to the gravity 
of the danger which is threatened by the use 
of mines, 

“The conventions with regard to floating 
mines, balloons, bullets, and gases afford 
illustrations of the duty laid on diplomacy 
by the moral sense of mankind of checking 
the application in practice of the discoveries 
of science, and thus of asserting the suprem- 
acy of the moral over the intellectual part 
of human nature. 

“The labors of the Conference on the sub- 
jects of the declaration of war, the applica- 
tion of the Geneva Convention to naval war- 
fare, bombardment of undefended places, 
the treatment of crews of captured enemy 
merchantships, the immunity of fishing- 
boats and mail-bags, the rights and duties 
of neutrals, the transformation of ships of 
commerce into ships of war, the days of grace, 
blockade, and the destruction of neutral 
prizes, will, we trust, not prove without good 
results, 

“A very important step taken by the Con- 
ference is embodied in the resolution of the 
21st September, which makes certain pro- 
visions with a view to a third meeting of a 
Peace Conference. 

“The actual results of the Conference will 
be embodied in thirteen conventions, one 
declaration, one draft convention, and eight 
resolutions. 

“The final act which briefly summarizes 
the work of the Conference will be the only 
document that we shall sign at the con- 
clusion of the Cogference. The conventions 
and the declaration are technically annexes 
to it, and will remain open for signature till 
the 30th June, 1908, with the exception of 
the International Prize Court Convention 
which (under Article LIII.) can be signed 
up till the goth June, 1909. All powers 
signing before the specified dates will be 
regarded as original signatories of the con- 
ventions. The shorter of these periods is 
slightly longer than that which was provided 
in the final act of the First Peace Confer- 
ence, and will, we hope, be found to give 
sufficient time for the careful consideration 
of each of the draft conventions by his 
majesty’s government. 

“With the exception of reserves on one 
or two minor points, which will be found 
recorded in the procés-verbaux of the plenary 
meetings of the Conference, we have ex- 
pressed no objection to any of the conven- 
tions or to the declaration about balloons, 
with the exception of the convention relat- 
ing to the rights and duties of neutral 
states during maritime war. Some of the 
articles in this convention have rendered it, 
in our opinion, desirable that we should 
make the most distinct reserves with regard 
to it, and, when it was brought before the 
Conference, we therefore abstained from 
voting. A similar attitude was adopted by 
certain other important maritime states. 

“There yet remain a few observations to 
be made of a more general character. 
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that one result of the Conference has been 
to bring into very definite contrast the views 
entertained by Great Britain and by certain 
other powers on many questions of inter- 
national law; and we earnestly hope that, 
by means of a naval conference or other- 
wise some of these differences may be ar- 
ranged before the new International Court 
of Prizes is called upon to act.” 

The correspondence closes with the fol- 
lowing despatch from Sir Edward Grey to 
Sir E. Fry: — 

“T have received and laid before the king 
your excellency’s despatch of the 16th in- 
stant, in which you review the results of 
the labors of the Second Peace Conference 
which has sat for the past four months at 
The Hague. 

“Tf, as you observe, the net results of this 
Conference fall short of what his majesty’s 
government had hoped, at the time of its 
initiation, might have been achieved, they 
nevertheless fully recognize the difficulties 
which you have had to encounter owing to 
the multifarious and conflicting interests 
of the many states represented, and to other 
causes to which you allude, and they are satis- 
fied that both your excellency and your 
co-plenipotentiaries have done all that lay 
in your power to attain the objects which 
were indicated in your instructions. His 
majesty’s government especially share the 
satisfaction you feel at having obtained the ° 
recognition, in principle, of the need of an 
international court of appeal in prize 
matters. They are aware that many diffi- 
culties, both as regards the municipal legis- 
lation of this and other countries, and more 
especially in connection with the laws which 
the court itself shall administer, remain to 
be overcome before the provisions of the con- 
vention creating this court can become 
effective; but the foundation stone has at 
least been laid of a tribunal which in time 
may prove of inestimable value in the settle- 
ment of a class of disputes which have fre- 
quently proved a serious source of friction 
among nations, ‘ 

“‘T have, therefore, now the pleasure of con- 
veying to you and your colleagues the king’s 
approval of your services.”—The London 
Times. 


Settling a Pastor. 


This is a theme of perennial interest both 
to churches and pastors. The constant 
changes that are taking place in pastoral 
relations, the difficulties encountered by 
some churches in finding pastors, and the 
trouble met by some pastors in finding 
churches, make the discussion of the theme 
pertinent, even though, after all that is said 
and done, no marked change for the better 
is apparent. Volumes might .be written on 
‘*how not to do it,’”’ but no one seems capable 
of inventing a first-class plan and inducing 
churches and pastors to use it. We have 
no new plan to propose. Long ago we came 
to the settled conviction that the best way 
of securing a pastor is to leave the matter in 
the hands of a small and judicious committee. 
Let this committee satisfy itself, and then 
let the church accept the findings of the 
committee. That does away with “candi- 
dating,” and the practical workings of this 
method justify its larger use. 

Just now we want to call attention to some 


“Tn the first place, it must be admitted | mistakes made both by churches and pastors, 
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We desire to enter a protest against hunting 
a pastor with a brass band. Here is a con- 
crete illustration of what we mean: A cer- 
tain prominent church is pastorless. In a 
neighboring city is a pastor, contented, use- 
ful, busy about his work. All at once he 
begins to receive letters from his friends in 
different parts of the country, congratulatory 
or otherwise, as the case may be, concerning 
his call to the aforesaid pastorless church. 
He has heard nothing from the church, 
knows nothing of its purposes save as these 
have been revealed indirectly. The church 
has made inquiries about him of so many 
people that their investigation is a matter 
of somewhat common knowledge through- 
out the denomination. Where’s the harm? 
Just this: That it puts the pastor in an 
embarrassing position and in a false light. 
What can he say to the friends who are 
writing him that they understand he is 
going to —— church in ? How is he 
to let it be known that he has no desire to 
change from his present field of labor? 
When, at last, the church ceases its inquiries 
concerning him and turns its attention to 
another man, he is left helpless under the 
general assumption that he was “‘looked up” 
and found undesirable. He has had no 
chance, will have no chance, to make it 
known that he did not want the church and 
would not have gone had it called him. 
Such a procedure may ‘seem adroit to the 
church, but it does not conduce to the 
pastor’s equanimity of soul. 

The answer to this will be that it is neces- 
sary to find out about the man before ap- 
proaching him with reference to that church, 
and this is true. But the investigations 
may be made in a way which will not make 
them matters of current knowledge. The 
verdict of three men who are to be trusted 
is as good as that of thirty. It is not neces- 
sary to take the entire denomination into 
our confidence when we are seeking informa- 
tion concerning the qualifications of a pastor. 
Over against this method place another. 
The church, through its small committee, 
secured the estimate of three judicious 
brethren concerning a pastor whose field of 
labor was a thousand miles away from the 
church which was considering him. This 
estimate was highly favorable. The com- 
mittee then heard the pastor preach, saw 
something of his work in the field where he 
was laboring, and advised the church to 
call him. The church accepted the report 
of its committee, the pastor accepted the 
call, and the result has been satisfactory in 
the highest degree. Surely this is a better 
method than the other. 

But what about the pastor who is seeking 
a church? There are such men. For this 
reason and that—sometimes for no good 
reason—a minister desires to become a pas- 
tor of another church than the one that he 
is serving. How shall he secure the desired 
end? Here, again, the quest should be car- 
ried on quietly. Fortunately there are but 
few men in the entire denomination who 
know so little about human nature as to 
fancy that a bombardment is the wisest 
method of courting a church. There are a 
few, however, and they proceed to unload 
upon pastorless churches stacks of clippings 
from papers, photographs of themselves, 
self-laudatory letters, etc., ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam. But there are other pastors of 
much more sense, who err in asking the in- 
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terest and recommendations of too many 
of their friends. ‘Three men are better than 
thirty. When letters from all over the coun- 
try begin to pour in upon a_ pastorless 
church recommending Rev. Ichabod Smith, 
that church has no question as to what has 
prompted the deluge. It knows perfectly 
well that this minister has written to a host 
of his friends asking them to put his name 
before the church. ‘The chances are ten to 
one that he is harmed rather than helped. 
If only two or three trusted men had recom- 
mended him, the impression made would 
have been far more favorable. 

It is much easier to point out mistakes 
than it is to show how they are to be avoided. 
We are fully alive to the fact that at this 
moment there are numbers of churches 
anxiously seeking pastors, and there are 
numbers of pastors desiring churches. Some 
of our -best churches have been pastorless 
for months. They do not want to make a 
mistake. They are properly anxious to 
secure a fit. A man who is well adapted 
to the work of one field may not be at all 
the man for another field. It would be 
little less than sinful for a pulpit committee 
to be careless concerning the fitness for its 
work, of the man whom its asks to come to 
it as pastor. Probably no plan is adapted 
to all conditions. That is best which most 
surely conserves all the interests of ministers 
and churches. Possibly we of the Mississippi 
Valley could adopt with profit the ‘“‘infor- 
mation bureau”’ plan that is being tried in 
some States. Neither churches nor ministers 
should forget that there is a God, and that 
he has somewhat to do with the affairs of 
his kingdom. After all has been said in 
favor of this plan and that, our hope must 
be in the leadership of God. We doubt if 
any church that seeks earnestly for divine 
guidance, longs above everything else for 
knowledge of God’s will concerning the 
choice of a pastor, will make any dangerous 
mistake in its choice. .It would be better 
if instead of asking “‘Will he draw?’ we 
sought God in prayer that he would give us 
the guidance of his spirit-——The Standard. 


The Religion of Sensible Scotchmen. 


The religion of the typical Scotsman, who 
regards it as a duty to think of others as 
well as of himself, may be judged by the 
manner in which he spends a typical Sunday, 
and in which he translates the teaching of 
that day into practice during the week. He 
takes a stroll before breakfast, cheerily rather 
than painfully conscious that his grand- 
father might have regarded it as a crime to 
do so. After breakfast he and his family 
go to church in the spirit of the “Village 
Blacksmith” or Burns’s ‘‘Cotter.” Like his 
grandfather, he is a sermon-taster; but his 
taste in sermons is mellower and more toler- 
ant. If the discourse to which he listens is 
not quite to his mind as a doctrinal exposi- 
tion, he dilates on the fact to a male friend 
on his way home to a substantial early dinner, 
But he never dreams of suggesting to his 
wife, after complimenting her on the roast, 
that a heresy hunt should be set on foot 
against the minister. When he was a young 
man he thoroughly approved of the sweetly 
jingling journalese of Tennyson, ‘‘There is 
more faith in honest doubt than half the 
creeds.” His grandfather dwelt on the 
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firstly, the secondly, and the thirdly: he 
himself, with his mind wandering in the 
direction of the poor, at whom, instead of for 
whom, the gospel is sonietimes preached, 
values only the practical application. If his 
minister has spoken of the human side of life 
in such a sympathetic way as to compel him 
to rush to his cheque-book after breakfast on 
Monday, the sermon has been a perfect suc- 
cess alike from the standpoint of pulpit and 
of pew. In the afternoon he may, especially 
if requested by~his minister, deliver an ad- 
dress to the Sabbath School of his church or 
to a Boys’ Brigade meeting: his admioni- 
tions are full at once of shrewdness and of 
kindliness, of the spirit of Christ and of that 
perfectly justifiable commercial astuteness 
which inspires Burns’s ‘Address to a Young 
Friend.’ In the evening he may again go 
to church, but his family are under no com- 
pulsion to accompany him; or he may spend 
the hours between tea and family worship 
browsing among his books. Family wor- 
ship—which in such circles is, as a rule, now 
held once a day—concludes a full and well- 
spent Sunday.—Hbbert Journal. 


The Man in the Gallery. 


The place where a man sits in church— 
Theophilus claims—is a part of his religion. 
I hope it is. What would become of my 
character behind any other post (fourth 
from the front on the left-hand side) I would 
not dare to say; and as for sitting the way 
other people do—most of them—in a common, 
ordinary, indistinguishable crowd of pews, 
I cannot understand it, and on the ground 
floor, and with nothing but a number to 
know where to worship by, and with the 
same backs of the same five or six heads 
before one every Sunday and no outlook 
to speak of,—a bit of an aisle, of course, 
and a few chance profiles here and_ there, 
perhaps, but no big, beautiful, congrega- 
tional sense, or sense of overlooking every- 
thing, or of feeling how many kinds of 
prayers there are and kinds of people, and 
how the worship rises to the soul of God 
in so many kinds of ways, and all the sacred 
wonder of it. 

I do not know what would become of 
me if I could not sit in the gallery, if it could 
not belong to me to be the one who keeps 
looking down as the days go on, who sees 
the people in their going out and _ their 
coming in, who listens in their listening, 
and whose soul has learned the truth across 
their faces, who has even learned to pray 
with the thought of their being there, to 
whom the bowing of their heads is now and 
always will be, he knows not why, the most 
beautiful invocation in the world. 

Of course the Man in the Gallery is not 
without his prejudices, and I am free to 
confess that the gallery is one of them. 
It’s probably because I’ve noticed that, 
when I’m in it, it’s about the only prejudice 
I can have. Once let me get well seated 
(fourth pillar from the front, left-hand side), 
and the service well started, and the people 
settled in their places, and it’s about the 
hardest place to keep prejudices, or to be 
a little mean, or to bear a grudge, or to 
think of anything from the under side, I 
know of. Whether it’s the position of being 
a little above things, or something about 
the way the people look when they are 
seeking God together, or asking to be for- 
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given for their sins, I cannot tell. All I 


ean say is that this place in the gallery is the 


best place to love everybody, and the hardest 
place not to, that I know anything about. 
The seat in the pulpit has its advantages, of 
course. One feels the gathering of many 
human lives in a pulpit. One feels the 
presence of them there, in all the light and 
shadow of the church, and in the movement 
and in the sound of voices, but it is different 
in a pulpit. A pulpit is an anxious, strenu- 
ous place. ‘The endeavor of one poor mortal 
spirit all by itself to reach across a congrega- 
tion’s mighty life, like a whole New Testa- 
ment,—what shall one expect? It is more 
than enough even to lead the prayers, to 
try to speak for the people, to say nothing of 
speaking to them. 

I have tried the seat in the pulpit. The 
vision of its vast and unforgotten moments, 
and the glory of its strife, and the answer 
from those below that came to it, and the 
answer from above,—no one shall ever take 
away from me the long, slow memory of 
these;... but the seat in the gallery, with 
its gentle quietness, with its modest hiding 
way and friendly pillar, it is such a silent, 
overlooking, wondering, delighted, sharing, 
confidential kind of a place, so close to the 
people and so close to the minister besides, 
and it has so many kinds of moods in it from 
both of them, and so often the one you want, 
that at all events, for better or worse, I am 
the Man in the Gallery; and, if these are not 
to be considered as reasons, the reasons, 
whatever they are, are the reasons why I 
am bound to think that, to all intents and 
purposes, this seat of mine in the gallery 
(fourth pillar from the front on the left-hand 
side) is the best seat in the church.—Gerald 
Stanley Lee, in Mount Tom. i 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


What the tide is to the ocean, and what 
the rivers are to the continent, the press is 
to the public mind. 


Always must it be borne in mind that we 


_ are not asking people to make a choice 


between our faith and some other, but 


rather between our faith and none. 


Splendid is the field offered to us in the 
college towns. In such places are gathered 
thousands of young people, with minds 
open and alert to the truth, and ready to 
receive our message. They are in that 
particular transition time from which so 
many lacking our positive faith emerge 
without any. 


In Kingston, Can., the seat of Queen’s 
University, the Paragraph Pulpit, pub- 
lished in the Daily Whig, has been wonder- 
fully successful in arousing interest among 
the students. As a result of much corre- 
spondence with them, Mr. Casson has at 
last arranged to hold a Sunday’s services 
there on February 16. 


As the fourth college town proposition, 
the others being in Madison, Wis., and 
Lawrence, Kan., a contract has just been 
made with the Datly Sun, the official paper 
of Cornell University, in Ithaca, N.Y. It 
will prove a most helpful medium for the ex- 
pression of our principles. The $45 that will 
be invested should result in large dividends 
in loyalty and liberty in the future, 
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The latest contract of the Paragraph 
Pulpit is with the Florida Times-Union of 
Jacksonville, Fla. This has been done 
on the initiative and by the energetic 
co-operation of Rev. A.-J. Coleman, whose 
fine missionary work there is soon to find 
concrete expression in a church building. 
The Times-Union is one of the most promi- 
nent papers of the South, and will give our 
word wide circulation where most it is 
needed. 


Tissot’s Bible Pictures. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


In your issue of January 16, Mr. Horton, 
the efficient and honored president of our 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, calls at- 
tention to the Bible pictures of Tissot, 
particularly the two sets of reproductions 
illustrating the Old and New ‘Testaments 
which have recently been put upon the 
market, and recommends the same for use 
in Sunday-schools and homes. Mr. Horton’s 
knowledge regarding Sunday-school litera- 
ture and helps is very wide, and there are 
few men whose judgment in these matters 
I so much esteem. I hesitate, therefore, to 
dissent from his recommendation of Tissot’s 
pictures. But after using them quite exten- 
sively for some years-I for one do not value 
them highly for religious teaching, and have 
discarded nearly all. A few are better than 
the rest. From two hundred or so I have 
selected a dozen that I like pretty well and 
continue still to use. If one wants hard 
realism, hard literalism, rather slavish 
accuracy in external details, he gets these 
more perfectly in Tissot than in the works 
of perhaps any other painter. But are hard 
realism and that emphasis upon externals 
which forgets internals and largely leaves 
out of sight the spiritual, what we want in 
religious work with children? ‘Tissot’s pict- 
ures (alike the original paintings and the 
reproductions) remind me of photographs 
of the moon,—that world which has no 
atmosphere. ‘They are as sharp as a moon 
photograph taken at the Lick Observatory; 
they seem to me to possess scarcely a trace 
of any atmosphere of sentiment, of feeling, of 
the unexpressed, of the ideal, of tenderness, 
of reverence, of religion. They teach with 
rather extraordinary faithfulness (though 
harshly) the geography, geology, botany, 
mineralogy, architecture, and manners and 
customs of Palestine and the forms and colors 
and general outward aspects of its hills, 
fields, and village streets; but the beauty, 
the suggestiveness, the poetry of, the land 
seem to me to be almost wholly wanting. 
I think they tend to make Palestine and the 
Bible unattractive rather than attractive, 
and therefore to lessen rather than increase 
interest in Bible reading and study. Strip 
any land in the world of its poetry, its ideal 
element, and portray it only in its bare 
physical facts, and you destroy its charm. 
Tissot’s pictures of Jesus doubtless show us 
with a fair degree of faithfulness how he may 
have dressed, and many scenes in his life; 
but the personality given us (in most of the 
pictures) is singularly commonplace and in- 
ferior: it seems to me to be without strength, 
tenderness, depth, or any element of great- 
ness. Surely Tissot’s Jesus could never 
have drawn to him the multitudes, in- 
cluding women and children, in reverence, 
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love, and trust; much less could he ever 
have aroused Galilee and started that 
mighty religious movement which dates 
from him. For one I am unwilling to put 
into the hands of children pictures or any- 
thing else which take away poetry or charm 
from the Bible, or spiritual power and grace 
from Jesus. Well, this is my view of 
Tissot. Doubtless it is quite the opposite 
of Mr. Horton’s. I do not for a moment 
set up my judgment as superior to his in 
these matters, or even as equal. All the 
same, however, I would like to convert him 
to what I believe is the truer view of Tissot. 
It is easy to obtain pictures which are 
essentially truthful as to external facts 
and at the same time are spiritually sug- 
gestive and therefore helpful in religious 
teaching. Hofmann’s are such; so are most 
of the Bible pictures of Plockhorst, Zimmer- 
mann, and not a few other recent painters, 
not to speak of the best of the old masters. 
But to any Sunday-schools that are thinking 
of getting Tissot, I would like to suggest 
that at least they examine for themselves 
before purchasing. 
HArtrForD, Conn. 


New York Unitarian Club, 


The second meeting of the season of the 
New York Unitarian Club was held January 
at the’ Hotel Manhattan. he gen- 
eral subject was “Public Worship in our 
Churches.” The speakers of the evening 
were Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Newburgh, 
N.Y., Rey. Charles Graves of Passaic, N.J., 
and Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
City. 

Going back to a one-time custom of the 
club, the speakers were all members of the 
club, and, in this case, ministers of our faith. 
The subject was most timely, and the success 
of the evening proved how wise the choice 
of speakers and subject was. . 

Mr. Robinson was the first speaker. He 
dealt entirely with the music in our churches. 
He deplored the slow improvement in church 
that can be traced from the time of Cotton 
Mather one hundred and eighty years ago 
to the present day. Natural prejudice 
against ritual is one cause, and a feeling that 
intellectual achievements alone bring about 
desired results was another. But it is not 
wise to ignore the fact that in all race 
development the emotions must be largely 
considered. Even before rational formulas 
can sway us the feelings are uppermost, and 
this must be taken into account in religious 
growth, Our music should be art and 
prayer. 

There is much similarity in our orders of 
exercises, said Mr. Robinson. Our hymn- 
books are not satisfactory; good congrega- 
tional singing is very necessary. While a 
choir may be professional, it must at least 
appear religious in church. Individuality 
must, or should, be thrown to the winds 
during the services. The choir should, by 
their influence and leadership, uplift the 
people. 

The speaker laid great stress upon the 
need of authority over the choir. The 
minister ought to be the one to use this 
power, but, failing him, another of good 
judgment and force should be chosen. 

Churches with a liturgy have a great 
advantage, Our simple service is noble 
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and dignified and is capable of having 
erected upon it much that is beautiful. 
Anthem books should be adopted and psalm 
anthems might readily be added as suitable 
to our use. The organization of children’s 
choirs Mr. Robinson thought desirable. 

One note of inconsistency rings often 
through our service. The climax of emotion 
is reached with the benediction, and then the 
organ irrelevantly bursts forth upon the 
devotional mood, and the religious thought 
is dispelled! What has this outburst to do 
with the service? 

In many churches the organs have me- 
chanical devices which show the instrument 
off to great advantage, but are out of place 
in church service. The organists themselves 
should be reformed. As far as possible a 
church society should recognize the im- 
portance of an organist and work with him 
for the good of the music, which ought to 
make our old men dream dreams again and 
our young men to see visions! 

Mr. Graves of Passaic was the speaker 
next introduced. He dealt with music, 
entirely by consideration of the character 
of our hymns, as to words. He said our 
hymns must be judged by our hymn-books, 
and they leave much to be desired. Even 
the two latest ones are far from perfect. 
They show an inclination to exclude brim- 
stone, but orthodoxy still rings through 
many of them. Old hymns were designed 
for the congregation, and the people were 
expected to sing religion into themselves; 
but the modern hymnal is constructed with 
a view to the choir and shuts the congrega- 
tion out. In our churches to-day open 
books and closed mouths are the rule. Many 
old hymns have been separated from the old 
tunes; and this is not a good thing. It is 
often done for the sole purpose of taking 
the singing away from the congregation. 
Hymns, said Mr. Graves, should be as nearly 
as possible up to the highest poetical stand- 
ard. They should be a spiritual uplift; 
they should be personal prayers from the 
heart to God. Old hymns full of orthodoxy 
we have no use for and they should be 
eliminated from our hymnals. 

The real hymn is the song of a living soul. 
It should be full of conviction; it should 
embody the soul’s idea of God and of life. 
We should sing our broad faith into our 
hymns. The old hymns fitted the life 
of their day. The hymn-makers used 
language according to their understanding; 
and we*go on using the worn-out phrases. 
We are ‘still singing about the Holy Ghost 
and the white-winged angels. They may 
be pretty symbols, but we should not con- 
fine ourselves tosymbols. Every-day reality 
has no need of them. If you wish to drive 
home a truth, to use symbols is a waste of 
time. There are hymns among our selections 
that are enough™to frighten people out of 
the depths and scare them from the heights. 
Our Unitarian hymns should express our 
change of outlook. They should preach 
our faith. Weought, at once, to get away 
from the past and its symbols, and not 
compare the soul to the feathered kingdom. 
Our souls have no wings! We have hands 
and feet! Heaven is not away up there, it 
is here with us! We no longer believe in 
the old doctrines, why, then, should we sing 
them? We know we are better off in this 
world without a king; why, then, should we 
sing of a king in the other life? We are not 
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frail?children of the dust, we are our own 
redeemers}! 

Let us try to get such hymns out of our 
books! Give our modern writers of our own 
denomination the places they deserve. Let 
our hymns portray the trust we have in 
ourselves; let them tell of the larger thought 
of God, and of the glorious life here. God 
is our Father, and we are his children. Let 
us sing of the divinity of man! 

Mr. Burdett, after Mr. Graves’s address, 
said that, while he heartily coincided with 


the spedker, he thought that the reason for | 


retaining many of the old hymns lay in the 
fact that so many Unitarians had come out 
of orthodoxy that it was difficult to cut 
away entirely from the old forms and sym- 
bols. The president then introduced Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. 

Mr. Holmes spoke of the sort of preaching 
that is needed in our present-day churches. 
He humorously alluded to the many purposes 
besides preaching that the minister is put to. 
He must instruct college youths who are 
about to go forth into the world, he must 
speak at charitable affairs and at dinners. 
Lately, said Mr. Holmes, a story tells of a 
new field open to him.’ A man was to be 
operated upon, when, suddenly turning to 
the nurses and doctors, he asked if a minister 
were present. With much surprise the 
doctors informed him that there was not. 
“Oh, well,” he replied, “‘I only thought I’d 
like to be opened with prayer!’ 

Mr. Holmes then stated that he was not 
going to deal with the technique of the 
sermon; that must always depend upon the 
minister and the peculiar needs. Whether 
the sermon should be written or not must 
also be left to the minister’s discretion and 
understanding of conditions and circum- 
stances. As to length, the speaker said he 
was sensitive. He felt that a minister 
ought to preach until he had exhausted his 
subject and, maybe, his people! He ought 
never tocram histruth. If he hasamessage, 
he should take time to deliver it. 

Whether a sermon should be doctrinal, 
political, or social is another matter of 
private concern. Personally, Mr. Holmes 
believes in the doctrinal sermon, especially 
in cities, but above all else a variety of 
subjects should be used. 

As a guide to the minister’s course, Mr. 

Holmes referred to the advice given by the 
greatest teacher and by the greatest prophet 
of the age,—Emerson and Theodore Parker! 
He paid a glowing tribute to the Divinity 
School Address, and read appreciatively 
from it. Theodore Parker’s questions to 
himself before he dared enter the ministry, 
said Mr. Holmes, ought to be the guide of 
every young man who contemplates doing 
the same work. 
If any university should, to-day, teach 
the sort of thing many ministers are preach- 
ing, it would be noted for ignorance or 
lunacy. Many churches are thronged where 
such things are preached. As truth grows, 
so it should be taught. Mr. Holmes spoke 
with much feeling of the exclusion, some 
years ago, from Princeton College of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica and Hastings’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, when many of the 
students wanted the books. 

Preaching from the standpoint of truth 
is, of course, largely followed in our Unita- 
rian pulpits, but often our ministers are 
faithless in this,—they do not fearlessly apply 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains Churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Treasurer, Francis H. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. J 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. , 

Address contributions to the Tveaswrer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R, Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


it to present conditions. They should deal 
oftener with social ugliness; the age is crying 
out for such teaching. Our churches should 
be behind every scheme for social and political 
betterment. As Amos, as Savonarola, as 
Parker preached, so should our ministers 
preach to-day! 

Our preaching should be doing the work 
our magazines are essaying to’do. After 
Mr. Holmes’s address the meeting was open 
for discussion. Mr. Slicer was the only one 
who availed himself of the opportunity. 
He said he was not arguing against anything 
which had been said, mainly he agreed with 
it; but the thought in his heart was that 
above all else church worship should be 
religious! Not only should the minister 
feel that he had a great opportunity, but 
also a great responsibility. The purpose of 
worship is not primarily for instruction, but 
for inspiration! No service has achieved 
its purpose that has not been inspiring. The 
people should be lifted, not by a push from 
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below, but a grasp from above! While 
many Unitarian churches have a dead ser- 
vice, Mr. Slicer said it was sincere—even if 
sincerely dead! Unitarians never perform. 
Our services ought, of course, to be a rise 
of inspiration from the entrance into church 
up to the prayer, then be careful that the 
sermon does not spoil all! Many a sermon 
lowers the tone of devotion, there is great 
danger there! Mr. Slicer said that, as far 
as he was concerned, he had only one message, 
—the human soul. There was infinite 
illustrations in supplying its needs, but they 
must be dealt with in due proportion. In 
the last analysis, said Mr. Slicer, the need 
of the pulpit is to heighten religion in the 
soul, Hee eC, 


The Religious Education 
Association. 


Ninety-seven speakers, leaders, and men 
and women of national fame, all turning 
their attention to ‘‘The Relation of Re- 
ligious and Moral Education to National 
Life,” is the promise made by the program 
for the next general convention of the 
Religious Education Association at Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 11 to 13. This large 
number of speakers is packed into the two 
and a half days by holding thirty-three 
meetings under the departments of uni- 
versities and colleges, Sunday-schools, 
public schools, and other interests. At the 
general session in the evenings men like 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Dr. Washington Gladden, Bishop 
Charles B. Galloway, Rabbi Moses Gries, 
President Henry C. King, and United States 
Commissioner Elmer E. Brown will be heard, 
while every session offers a program of 
splendid topics and names. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Progressive Sunday-School Ideas. 


The feeling often grows strong upon me, 
when I am preparing articles for this de- 
partment, that the ordinary reader assumes 
there is a bias in my mind. ‘That is to say, 
in the language of the legal profession, 
that I have a brief to plead the cause of pro- 
gressive Sunday-School instruction. There- 
fore when I refer to conditions in other 
denominations, many Unitarians, who try 
to be exceedingly impartial, are apt to say 
at once that the writer is of necessity prej- 
udiced. My experience has been large 
enough to give me a general outlook. What- 
ever I may have said in this column in re- 
gard to the defects of the ‘International 
Lessons,” and the short-comings of the 
usual teaching in Trinitarian Sunday 
Schools, has been based upon an observa- 
tion of many years, and with a desire to 
be perfectly fair So much for myself. 

Let me add, to what I may have said in 
times past, some statements from. the New 
York Nation, a journal not included in the 
lines of religious partisanship. Nothing 
stronger could be found than the words in 
a recent editorial (confirming all I have often 
said), and which I trust will open the eyes 
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somewhat more of those who are blocking 
the way in religious education :— 

“In an article entitled ‘Educational 
Needs of the Sunday School,’ in the Educa- 
tional Review for January, Charles E. Witter 
of St. Louis discusses a subject that per- 
plexes many thoughtful parents. Mr. Witter 
says that ‘an increasingly large number of 
intelligent people’ are ‘deterred from teach- 
ing in the Sunday Schools and other de- 
partments of the orthodox churches.’ His 
first complaint is that there is a ‘large ele- 
ment of insincerity in the teaching.’ Per- 
sons who have ‘outgrown the crude and 
literal interpretations of early years’ are 
‘seemingly afraid to impart their real light 
to their young hearers.’ These teachers 
give ‘not the fresh views that have proved 
more satisfactory to themselves, but the 
traditional statements of orthodoxy.’ The 
result is that the teacher must be constantly 
juggling and trimming, and that in time 
‘those young people who read and think’ 
will ‘awake to the superficiality and falsity 
of such teaching.’ In the reaction against 
‘these feeble and narrow views of spiritual 
truth,’ the rising generation may be ‘led 
to reject all versions of it.’ Mr. Witter 
specifies that no reputable expert in the- 
ology attempts seriously to uphold the old 
theory of verbal inspiration, and the old 
notion of ‘the marvellous and detailed ful- 
filment in the New Testament of prophetic 
predictions in the Old.’ Many of the mira- 
cles, ‘particularly of the Old Testament,’ 
are now set down by competent scholars 
as myths. Nevertheless,— 

“The committee having in charge from 
time to time the outlining of topics for 
study in the International Sunday Lesson 
seem determined to keep just this mythi- 
cal, this so-called supernatural element to 
the fore, doggedly ignoring all that even 
conservative Biblical scholarship has had 
to say. 

“The child can never be brought to 
understand why the worthy members of 
the church do not believe and are not 
expected to believe the creed which some 
of them repeat every Sunday. If they don’t 
bel'eve it, why say they believe it? If the 
words really mean something else, why not 
change them? When Edward Stanley, father 
of the dean, was on his travels, he found at 
Amsterdam a Mr. Lowe, the minister of a 
Presbyterian church, who had not been 
troubled by the French authorities after the 
annexation in 1810, on consideration of his 
praying. every Sunday for the health and 
prosperity of Napoleon. ‘What did it sig- 
nify?’ said Lowe. ‘God Almighty under- 
stood very well what I meant, and that I 
heartily wished Napoleon’s death all the 
time.’ ‘This is not a bad parallel to the atti- 
tude of some of our enlightened and progres- 
sive Christians. The child who is not 
initiated into the sophistications of the- 
ological casuistry cannot see the sense 
in having a set of words which means one 
thing at one time and another thing at an- 


other, and in having a Bible which is true | 


and is not true, which you believe and do 
not believe. Nor do we see how, children’s 
minds being what they are, they can ever 


grasp these paradoxes.” 


Such opinions as those indicated above, 
from a source not allied with our Unitarian 
work, a source credited with scholarly au- 
thority, well deserve the careful attention 
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Deaths. 


BEANE.—At Manchester, N.H., Jan. 19, 1908, Miss 
Mary P Beane, daughter of the late Joseph Beane of 
Candia, N.H., and sister of Dr. Samuel C. Beane of 
Lawrence. 


HUIDEKOPER.—At Meadville, Pa., January 28, 
Elizabeth Gertrude, daughter of the late Harm Jan and 
Rebecca Calhoon Huidekoper, in her ninetieth year. 


HOLMAN.—At Petersham, Mass., Jan. 17, r908, Mrs. 
Eunice Holman, aged ninety-five years, three months, 
sixteen days. 


In the passing on of Mrs. Holman, the First Parish 
Church of Petersham parts with its oldest member and 
the town with its oldest resident. A lifelong Unitarian, 
her interest in the welfare of her church and her devotion 
to its ministers was marked. Her interest in the citizens 
of the town was keen and many a younger person looked 
to her for advice. All found in her a friend, ever ready to 
heed an appeal, did it come from far or near. It is said 
that she was never known to speak an unkind word. 
Hers was a life of purest purpose, of kindliest interest, of 
Sublimest trust in God. She is counted one of the world’s 
saviours. Of her it can be said that she lived her faith, 
that all who knew her are better for her having been. 


MARY ELIZABETH PIERCE. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Miss Mary E. Pierce, a member of one of the old Uni- 
tarian families of Dorchester, a believer in the larger life 
for women, a woman of culture and usefulness, died at 
Fairhope, Ala., on Sunday, January 19, where she had gone 
forthe winter. Her funeral was attended January 26 from 
the Meeting-house Hill Church. It was conducted by her 
friend, Rev. G. G Washburn of Everett, whose text, 
“‘Not to be ministered unto, but to minister,’? was em- 
blematic of her life. The Webber Male Quartet assisted. 

Miss Pierce was born in Dorchester sixty-nine years ago, 
January 27. She spent most of her life in the old Payson 
house of her maternal grandfather on Hancock Street, 
which in the Revolutionary War is said to have been used 
as barracks for the soldiers. 

For several years she took companies of poor children 
into the country for their summer outing. She had a 
circle of blind old ladies to whom she read. She was an 
accomplished vocalist with an unusually low, rich alto 
voice. And, as one of several quartets, she sang in many 
churches and ministered at many funerals. For many 
years she had been a womans suffragist. She was in- 
terested in many reforms She was a brave, intelligent, 
sincere, self-sacrificing, charitable, sunny-hearted woman, 
kind to the erring and unfortunate, wherever she went 
diffusing hope and courage; a devoted daughter, minister- 
ing for years to heraged mother; using her gift of song years 
ago at the Sanatorium at Danville to cheer a company of 
invalids, and leaving after her visit a host of friends and 
admirers. She held the so-called liberal, progressive, 
optimistic thought, was earnest and consecrated to duty 
in her life, and in later years was a disciple of ‘“‘the New 
Thought.” Her brother, the late James Pierce, a graduate 
of Harvard Divinity School, was lost atsea A large com- 
pany of relatives, friends, and neighbors met in the chapel 
of the old church to pay loving tribute to her memory. 

G. G. W. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

* Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


General housework, Situation wanted by an ex- 
erienced Swede woman with her child, four years. Also 
ee young colored woman with infant, to help in light 


housework and sewing. References given. Address, 


C. A. H., 272 Congress Street, Boston. 

YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts,address E. S. Read, Highland Sp Vie 
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of all who care for convictions and conduct 
in religion. The creation of character fol- 
lows greatly the leading of correct teach- 
ings, and these should be given to youth 
clearly and unmistakably. There is often 
a dangerous indifference on the part of 
parents in this regard. They do not seem 
to think it matters much what is taught 
their children, and allow them to go to any 
Sunday School where their inclinations lead. 

In this connection I might mention a 
notice in the Register of last week of ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus’? (by some writer unknown to 
me), issued by one of the most progressive 
firms, next to our Unitarian organizations, 
“The University of Chicago Press.” Yet, 
at the end of this careful and friendly re- 
view of the book, after trying to do justice 
to the whole manual, which aims to convey 
enlightened views, this is the final sentence 
of the criticism, ‘‘From the perusal of this 
manual the reviewer rises with a renewed 
sense of the excellence, both in substance 
and method, of the lessons issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society.” 

This quotation I make not to exalt our 
own work, but to bring in the latest incidental 
testimony to the spirit and purpose, at least, 
of our Unitarian Sunday-School publica- 
tions. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Unitarian Union-at-Large. 


The Union-at-Large Committee has lately 
sent out invitations to join its ranks to all 
the addresses so far received of those young 
people away fiom home,—at work, at 
school, or at college,—and hopes to add a 
large number to its list this season. 

There are at present somewhat over 
eighty members, and the number is steadily 
increasing. 

This branch of our work is filling a long- 
felt want and is inevitably bringing help 
and cheer to many of our scattered young 
people. 

The secretary, Miss Loring, is receiving 
letters constantly, telling of the uplift and 
inspiration the tracts and pamphlets bring. 
There is no doubt that some of our young 
people are really getting as much from the 
reading of these exponents of our faith as 
they have ever received before in all their 
lives. 

So the work of the Unitarian Union-at- 
Large can be certainly said to be progressing. 

The niinisters have also been addressed 
and have been solicited for their help and 
co-operation in the work that this com- 
mittee is striving to do. The ministers 
know better than any one else the young 
parishioners away for the winter; and it is 
through them that the committee trusts 
to secure many new names. 

Several of the ministers have very kindly 
sent names, and the committee is indeed 
indebted to them for many members. It 
now looks to those not having already 
done so to respond as early and as fully 
as possible to this request. 

Any one having knowledge of young 
people who would enjoy such literature or 
who would be benefited by joining such a 
union will confer a favor by sending the 
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names and addresses to Miss Elizabeth 
Loring, 120 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

Any changes in addresses of those who 
have previously been members will also be 
gladly received. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, February 5, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton. 


The first of two lectures by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, on ‘The Nature of Revelation,’ will 
be given at King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, 
February 3, at 2.30 P.M. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The mid-winter reunion of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association will be held in 
the Second Church Boston Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22 [Exercises in the church at 10.45; 
reunion at 12 30; luncheon at 1.30 with after- 
dinner speeches. «A completed program will 
appear next week. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the house of Rev H. C. 
Parker, 546 Main Street, Woburn, February 3. 
Luncheon at 1. Subject, ‘‘A Doctrinal Re- 
former.’’ From Sullivan Square take cars 
marked either ‘“Woburn and Lowell” or 
“North Woburn.” From Cambridge take 
Arlington car, changing at Arlington Centre 
to Winchester car. Ask for Woburn transfer 
when paying fare for Winchester. Get off 
car at Plympton Street. 


Churches. 


ANN Arsor, Micu.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote: The an- 
nual meeting of this society was held on 
January 10 after the annual supper in the 
church dining-room, with a good attend- 
ance. ‘The usual reports were made, show- 
ing that the church was in a healthy condi- 
tion and that there was a slow, steady growth 
in most ‘of the different branches of the 
church activities. The treasurer’s report 
showed a deficit for the year of sixty-eight 
cents. The most interesting feature of the 
year’s work has been the marked increase in 
co-operation of other churches with this so- 
ciety. During the past year Mr. Foote has 
been a member of an undenominational 
conunittee which has undertaken the prepa- 
ration of a book of hymns and Bible read- 
ings for the city schools at the request of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Foote has had 
especial charge of the selection of the hymns, 
Last November Mr. Foote preached the ser- 
mon at the union Thanksgiving service in 
the Congregational church. This was the 
first time that a Unitarian minister in this 
town had ever preached in any pulpit except 
his own. The Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Christian ministers 
united in taking part in the service. These 
two indications, together with the fact that 
Mr. Foote was invited to take part-in the 
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union evening services last summer, show 
the strong drift in this city toward liberal 
religious ideals. 


Fatt River, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: Sunday, January 19, 
a service of dedication at the reopening of 
the meeting-house of this society was held. 
For the past six months all the services have 
been conducted in the church vestry on 
account of renovations in the church audi- 
torium. ‘These~_renovations include new 
furnishings and a new decorative treatment ~ 
which together have completely  trans- 
formed the interior of the church. The 
color scheme is carried through in three 
tones,—old gold, deep red, and dark gray. 
The walls and ceilings are painted in old 
gold. The pews, the chancel steps, pulpit, 
and screen ‘are built of gray fumed oak. 
The carpet, the pew cushions, and the 
hangings in the church are deep red in color. 
This brief description of the color scheme 
gives no idea of the charm and dignity of 
the interior. ‘The first impression upon 
entering the church is one of richness and 
warmth of color, combined with harmony 
of detail. New opalescent glass in the 
windows throws a golden light throughout 
the interior. From the two entrances at 
the west side of the church wide aisles 
extend the depth of the auditorium to the 
foot of the chancel steps. Along these 
aisles are arranged the pews. ‘The placing 
and numbering of the pews corresponds 
exactly with the former arrangement. At 
the ends of the two principal aisles, six 
steps on either side of a large octagonal 
pulpit lead up to the chancel level. ‘The 
walls of the chancel are covered with a 
rough gold cloth. Against the back wall 
stands the chancel screen and tri-seat, built 
of gray oak. ‘This screen, ten feet in height, 
is a Gothic design in simple open tracery. 
The tri-seat, which forms the middle section 
of this screen, has three large seats up- 
holstered in red and gold Italian velvet. 
The backs of these seats extend up into the 
open tracery above and terminate in a 
four-centred Gothic arch, at the centre of 
the chancel wall. The octagonal pulpit 
stands six feet in front of this tri-seat at 
the centre of the chancel steps. ‘This 
pulpit has a heavy base of Gothic mould- 
ings which supports the overhanging octag- 
onal body above. The sides of the octag- 
onal body are richly carved with the 
conventional Gothic quatre-foil which orna- 
ments the pew ends. The top of the pulpit 
is a broad shelf on the centre of which 
stands the reading desk. An antique Italian 
cloth covers this desk, and a Tiffany lamp 
of glass and bronze stands beside it. At 
the right of the pulpit is a low platform 
upon which stands the stone Gothic font 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
perenne temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much ueeded to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 


Rev. C. R. Eliot, ant =. H. barren Treas. 
Parker ield 
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and the communion table. This table is 
covered with an antique altar cloth. In the 
centre of this table is a large flower vase of 
rock-cut crystal. In the wall behind this 
platform is -a doorway leading into the 
minister’s study. Access to this room may 
also be had from the chancel by means of 
a short flight of stairs. This room is fur- 
nished in the style of 1812, with massive 
late-colonial furniture in mahogany. On 
the buff-colored walls are several old church 
prints in mahogany frames. Over the 
windows hang two tapestries in green and 
buff. This room is lighted by an old-fash- 
ioned brass lamp with crystal shade and 
pendants. A colonial grate heats the room. 
At the left of the pulpit is the high-railed 
choir gallery, above which rise the golden 
pipes of the organ supported by a Gothic 
frame of oak. These new decorations and 
furnishings have made of our meeting- 
house one of the most attractive and 
church-like interiors in the city. That 
these renovations should have been designed 
and executed by Parker Hooper, a native 
of Fall River and a member of this church, 
is a source of interest to all his friends. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W, Day: The report of the Mis- 
sion Free School shows that 510 children, 
102 more than last year, have entered the 
Home. Of this number 174 were received 
from the Juvenile Court, the Provident Asso- 
ciation, and the Humane Society. From 
the Juvenile Court and probation officers, 
129; from the Provident Association, 32; 
from the Humane Society, 13. The number 
of inmates removed, 501, was, as usual, near- 
ly the same as the number received. 53 
children were sent to private institutions, 
and 2 feeble-minded boys to the State Insti- 
tution at Marshall, Mo., while 18 children 
were placed with families living near the 
city, after careful investigation by the 
matron. The larger number remaining, 428, 
were returned to relatives and friends. In 
several instances the matron, following up a 
clue obtained from homeless children, has 
discovered relatives able and willing to take 


ie. charge of them, and they have been sent out 


of the city. The larger number of children 
entered this year denotes a higher daily aver- 
age, which is'45. The number of meals fur- 
nished, 56,753, is very nearly 6,000 more 
than last year. The greater number of in- 
mates, combined with the increased cost of 
living, has added to the running expenses, 
and the managers have been obliged care- 
fully to consider ways and means to keep 
within their income. Although the inmates 
of the Home remain a comparatively short 
period of time, they are carefully instructed 
in the common branches of education, and 
receive industrial training. When we con- 
sider that while the daily average of actual 
attendance is 28, the average of pupils en- 
rolled during the month is 58, we realize the 
constant change, and are surprised at the 
excellent results achieved. In cooking, sew- 
ing, raffia, house work, laundry work, and 
manual training, 300 lessons have been given. 
A large amount of outside work devolves 
upon an institution for the temporary care 
of children. Continued watchfulness is nec- 
essary to prevent the inmates from remain- 
ing for a longer period of time than is neces- 
sary. The matron, Mrs. Wolhewitz, is a 
zealous missionary, and assists parents to 
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become self-supporting and able to take 
charge of their children, In cases involy- 
ing the custody of children and their removal 
from unfit parents or guardians, the aid of 
the Juvenile Court is of inestimable value. 
If a report of the work accomplished each 
month could be presented, it would be a 
source of inspiration. President Eliot of Har- 
vard University says that we need in our 
churches more humanitarian work to arouse 
interest and zeal. This work in the Church 
of the Messiah was coeval with its founda- 
tion, and is an essential part of its purpose 
and existence. 


Personal. 


Rev. Edward D. Towle closed his ministry 
in Brookline, Mass., last week after arduous 
During 
that time he has put much heart and strength 
into the work of church building, a difficult 
problem to solve in; the locality where his 
congregation resides. A lot has been secured, 
a parish house built, and the parish organ- 
ized for future work. In his various par- 
ishes, as missionary in Chattanooga, minister 
of the Second Church in Salem, as in his 
Brookline parish, Mr. Towle has given 
himself to his work with zeal, devotion, and 
ability. In all these places and in the 
denomination at large he has many friends 
who are hoping that after a few months of 
total rest he will be able to resume his work 
with his accustomed zeal and efficiency. 
As a token of regard and appreciation friends 
in his late parish presented him with a 
thousand dollars. 


Plant and Animal Life. 


Startling is the discovery that a “‘funda- 
mental” distinction between animal and 
vegetable structure does not exist at all. It 
has been held by all scientists until recently 
that each vegetable cel] unit is boxed up in 
a ‘‘case”’ of cellulose. Animal cells are not so 
imprisoned, but freely communicate with one 
another. Now the botanist and the zodlogist 
learn with amazement of the continuity of 
the protoplasm through the walls of the 
vegetable cells by means of connecting canals 
and threads. ‘This may seem no ‘‘startling”’ 
discovery to those who are unfamiliar with 
the foundation ideas of biology. Asa matter 
of fact, says Prof. Ray Lankester, this new 
development is not less epoch-making than 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
If man has been totally misled regarding the 
distinction to be drawn between animal life 
and vegetable life, if the cell is essentially 
the same factor in the growth of both, it 
follows that the plant is a form of animal, 
or rather that the animal is a moving plant. 


The Naturalness of Religion. 


Religion is as natural as breathing. It is 
the natural unfolding of the powers inherent 
in the self. It is as natural as very life. It 
is not in any way a matter of forced belief 
or artificial appendage or practiced form. 
It does not necessarily have to do with 
churches or creeds or Sabbaths or psalm- 


'singing. These may be ami aid to its expres- 


sion, but they are religious only in so far as 
they are. Religion’s reality is found only 
in life and character and purpose,—in loving 
life and strong character and noble purpose. 
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These form the fact and the fruition of relig- 
ion,—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Our Hidden Wealth. 


We have been hearing a good deal lately 
of hidden wealth. Lord Cromer, in a recent 
speech, gave curious examples of the Egyp- 
tian custom of hoarding. Over there a man 
buries his fortune in his garden, and—what 
is so wonderful to us—seems able, never- 
theless, to sleep o’ nights. Our American 
cousins, in the stress of their present financial 
troubles, appear to have been doing some- 
thing similar, They find their cupboard or 
their stocking a safer place than their banks. 
Hoarding is an old and a wide-spread habit. 
The traveller in Armenia, or any other of 
the Turkish provinces, hears continually of 
hidden treasure. The people who own it 
dress poorly and live in mean houses. They 
know that the slightest hint of riches would 
bring on them the raider, or, still worse, the 
government official, whose one idea of gov- 
erning is plunder. 

And, indeed, most of the world’s wealth is 
hidden. We have only as yet scratched the 
surface of our property. If only our small 
freeholder, on his fifty acres, knew all there 
was beneath it, and how to get at it, every 
foot of his land might be more valuable than 
Lombard Street. That is what makes pro- 
specting the most fascinating of pursuits. 
So marvellously stored is our planet that at 
any moment we may stumble upon Golconda. 
And what is more important here than the 
body’s march in search of treasure is the 
march of the mind, for we possess in propor- 
tion as we know. For untold ages savage 
tribes roamed the Western Continent, and 
were as poor at the end as at the beginning. 
The white man, occupying for a century or 
two the same space, by his science makes it 
the richest part of the globe. That is why 
we are as yet only at the beginnings of wealth. 
The mass of it lies buried in the as yet un- 
known qualities of things. What do we 
know of the possibilities of heat and light, 
of the water in the sea, of the wood of the 
table we are writing on? Everywhere there 
are glimpses of untapped forces, of trans- 
formations of common things, more wonder- 
ful in their potentialities than the miracles 
of Aladdin’s lamp or of the philosopher’s 
stone—The Christian W orld. 


Dere and There. 


The best-known picture in the world, it has 
been said, is Van Dyck’s portrait of James II. 
of England as an infant, popularly known as 
the Baby Stuart. Two million copies of it 
are said to be in American homes, and it is 
equally popular in England and Continental 
Europe. 


No more striking indication exists of the 
rapid march of civilization over the Dark 
Continent than that furnished by the steam- 
boats now running on the Victoria Nyanza, 
in connection with the Uganda railway. 
Three boats have already been launched 
there, and another is in course of construc- 
tion. Violent tempests frequently occur on 
this lake, and the boats have been specially 
constructed to resist them, as well as to 
afford protection against the fierce tropical 
sunshine and the diluvian rains which fall 
there. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Frankie, dear, I don’t think you have 
washed your face and hands, as I told you 
to.” ‘No, ma; but I’ve dusted them very 
carefully.’’—Punch. 


“Are you fond of Wagnerian music?” 
“Well,” answered Mr. Cumrox, “I’m not 
exactly fond of it, but it doesn’t disturb me 
as much as it used to.”—Washington Siar. 


Teacher (after explaining the character 
of the Pharisee): ‘“‘And now what do we 
mean by a ‘hypocrite’?” Pupil: ‘Please, 
miss, a man wot says he is wot he isn’t, but 
he ain’t.’’—Punch. 


Client: ‘“‘Didn’t you make a mistake in 
going into law instead of the army?”” Law- 
yer: “Why?” “By the way you charge 
there would be little left of the enemy.” 
Sacred Heart Review. 


Ames, who has recently developed a fad 
for fowl, had been showing Jones his model 
yard, with its sanitary houses and grassy 
run, ‘I don’t think it could be bettered,” 
he said with modest pride. “Can you 
suggest any improvement in my _hen- 
houses?” ‘No,’ Jones replied. “I can 
think of nothing except a library.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


A lady asked a private soldier to tell her 
his experiences in war. Tommy, who was 
Irish, tried to get out of it by saying that 
nothing had ever happened to him, but the 
lady was persistent. ‘‘Something must have 
happened,” she declared. ‘‘Now tell me, 
in all your experiences in South Africa what 
was it that struck you most?” “Well, 
ma’am,” said Tommy, after some cogita- 
tion, ‘th’ thing that shtruck me most was 
th’ number of bullets that missed me.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A certain spinster in Indianapolis is one 
of the city’s most notable housewives, says 
the Indianapolis Journal. No childish 
fingers ever mar the brilliance of her windows 
or play havoc with bronzes and vases. At 
the home of her brother the same exquisite 
perfection of housekeeping is impossible; 
and one day the spinster’s small niece 
returned home after a tea-party at aunty’s, 
and in an awed tone said, ‘‘Mother, I saw 
a fly in Aunt Maria’s house, but’’”—thought- 
fully—‘‘it was washing itself.” 


“What does Libby call her new baby, 
Mandy?” a Southern woman asked one of 
her old servants who had recently become 
a grandmother. ‘‘She name her ‘Gabrielle,’ 
miss—atter you.” ‘‘Why, the idea, Mandy! 
You know my name isn’t Gabrielle. You’ve 
called me ‘Miss Katie’ all my life?”’? ‘‘Yas’m, 
Miss Katie, dat I does. But, when hit 
come to namin’ babies after folks, hit ain’t 
what dey is called, hit is what dey is like dat 
you names ’em foh. You sholy is mo’ like 
‘Miss Gabrielle’ dan you is like ‘Miss Katie,’ 
jes’ like Libby says.” 

It was difficult to hire competent, or even 
incompetent, help in Eden Centre, and the 
commuters in that idyllic spot had learned 
resignation. ‘‘James,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, 
“T haven’t seen anything of that man who 
was to mow our lawn. Where do you 
suppose he is? There, I believe that’s he 
now, over in Howe’s orchard!” ‘Is he 
standing?” inquired Mr. Crawford. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said his wife, “‘he’s standing under one of 
the big trees, looking toward our house.” 
“That can’t be the man,” said Mr. Crawford. 
“He’d be sitting or lying down.’”’—Selected. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their 5 
1907. Adar 


seb } are LBs ae 
OCTOEER 1, ae 4 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
The 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 

plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. i 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
alee. ANDOVER, N.H. : 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Princspal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, F, C. SOUTH WORTH. 
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